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ARTICLE I. 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


Among living questions, few involve more important and 
varied interests than that of the Sabbath. All classes of 
society are deeply concerned in the issues of the conflict still 
waged on this subject. The overthrow of our Sabbath laws, 
or the lowering of the sanctity of the day, so as to leave but . 
a nominal Sabbath or only a secular holiday, would radically 
affect our whole social, industrial, and moral condition as a 
people. Every man, woman and child, has interests, even 
the highest, at stake in the issue. Even the preservation of 
the day, if secured on wrong principles, must be attended 
with loss and damage. Success, if won on false ground, turns 
to defeat. If it instal a bad principle in the popular mind, 
it becomes an actual victory to evil, and puts into sway deep 
forces of perversion and injury. If the preservation of our 
Christian Sabbath is secured only on the ground of human 
expediency, instead of obligation to divine law; if it is saved 
on the low plea of social or national custom, as some have 
urged, but with a compromise or surrender of the high ground 
which rests its authority on the word of God, then there 
would be little to rejoice over in this success. Allowed to 
remain, on an authority which is only human and conven- 
tional, the day could not long withstand the worldly powers 
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that seek to desecrate and destroy it. Left on a foundation 
of sand, the floods would sweep it away. A mere ecclesias- 
tical holiday, though possibly able to secure a devout observ- 
ance on the part of conscientious and earnest members of the 
Church, sincere and faithful Christians, would be no day 
which our national or municipal law could take upand en- 
force on the non-christian and irreligious part of society. 
Such aday might do for church enforcement upon its own 
members; but nothing short of the authority of the God of 
nations will answer as firm ground for the enforcement of 
Sabbath laws on all classes by national or state authority. 

It is the continual war upon the Sabbath that is keeping 
this among the living questions of the day. The conflict is 
not the gratuitous strife of polemical theologians. It is the 
resistance of the Christian conscience of the country to a 
relentless crusade upon a divine institution whose right pre- 
servation is essential to the cause of religion, morality, and 
social order. The effort to break it down is mostly the work 
of the open enemies of Christianity. The leaders in it are 
men, who, accepting some of the anti-christian speculations 
of the times, have cast off faith in the Gospel and are crying 
out for entire emancipation from whatever savors of the reli- 
gion of the Bible. Whether always understood or not, the 
inspiration of the movement is from these. Times of skep- 
tical thought are always times of peculiar virulence of assault 
on the obligation and sanctity of the Sabbath; and the prev- 
alence of infidelity is measured by the pressure against this 
day, with almost the accuracy with which the barometer 
shows the pressure of the atmosphere. Infidelity reeognizes 
the fact once expressed by Voltaire: “There is no hope of de- 
“stroying the Christian religion, so long as the Christian Sab- 
“bath is acknowledged and kept by man as a sacred day.” 

It is to be regretted that these enemies of Christianity, and 
their natural following of mere secularists and low worldlings, 
whose love of gain or pleasure tramples down all moral inter- 
ests, have often received, and still receive, aid through the 
mistaken and erroneous views put forth by good and Chris- 
tian men. No aid is meant, but some is taken. When the 
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authority of the Lord’s day is put on low and inadequate 
ground, and made to rest upon the warrant of mere ecclesi- 
astical institution, the strength of its true position is lost 
and its defences are taken away. The holding of lax views 
of its divine obligation, especially by men of piety and learn- 
ing, has often afforded to its enemies their strongest en- 
couragement, and given them a most effective means of 
popular impression adverse to the right sanctification of the 
day. These enemies would be powerless if unhelped by better 
but misguided men. When by any possibility the bad cause 
can get for its views a plausible association with the names 
of some of the great heroes of Christian faith and service, it 
never fails to seize the advantage, and comes thereby into an 
effectiveness it could otherwise never possess. Such associa- 
tion, it must be sadly admitted, thése who seek the over- 
throw of the Christian Sabbath have been able to show. In 
many cases, indeed, as with some of the reformers and emi- 
nent theologians of the Church, the countenance to low views 
on the subject has been obtained by shallow misinterpretation 
of their language, or a wicked perversion of their statements 
into teachings which they abhorred. But the testimony which 
they have been falsely made to appear to give, has been eager- 
ly and effectively used to discredit the divine obligation of 
the day and to encourage its desecration. 

This persistent crusade against the Christian Sabbath, and 
the frequented appearance of lax views on the subject, pre- 
sented and urged by men of whom better things might be 
expected, make unuecessary avy apology for a presentation 
of the facts and truths which vindicate its divine authority 
and permanent obligation. The whole battle on the subject 
turns about the point of the divine authority of the day. 
With all men of sober minds, and not perverted to full infi- 
delity by false science or love of wickedness, the teachings of 
the word of God will be decisive of this point. Among a 
Christian people, the whole question will be settled ultimately, 
as it ought to be, by an answer to the inquiry: ‘Has God in- 
stituted the Christian Sabbath, and made the observance of 
it binding on men?’ We do not expect to offer much, if 
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anything, that will be new to such as are acquainted with 
the literature of this great subject. But in these times of 
adverse agitation, a simple restatement of the history and 
chief facts establishing the divine authority of the Christian 
Sabbath or Lord’s day, may not be out of place. The unim- 
paired defences of the day must be kept in view through all 
the conflict. 
I. ITS ORIGINAL INSTITUTION. 

It is the high distinction of the Sabbath, that along with 
Marriage, or the family institution, it has come down to us 
from the time of creation, as one of the primary laws for the 
race. It is linked with the origin of man. “The Sabbath,” 
declared by Christ, to have been “made for man,” was given 
him as soon as he himself was made. Closing the record of 
the six days’ work, Mo&es proceeds: “Thus the heavens and 
“the earth were finished, and all the host of them. And on 
“the seventh day God ended His work which He had made ; 
“and He rested on the seventh day from all His work which 
“He had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanc- 
“tified it: because that in it He had rested from all His work 
“which God created and made.”’ Gen. 2: 1-8. The Sabbath 
has thus come to us out of man’s Paradisaic state ; and along 
with the family constitution, it manifestly appears to have 
been divinely meant to lie at the basis of the normal devel- 
opment of all human life, order, and welfare. It could not have 
been placed in a position to give it a relation more universal, 
more inclusive of all man’s future conditions, more indepen- 
dent of all that in man’s experience and history might be 
temporary or local. God’s appointments for man, though an 
expression and revelation of His own divine glory, and based, 
it may be, on His own example, are meant to meet man’s 
need and secure his best good ; and hence the making of the 
Sabbath “for man,” was to furnish him at the very start with 
what his nature and welfare would require. No generation 
was allowed to pass before it was given. The race had the 
gift in hand with which to commence its progress and achieve 
its development. 

The force of this institution of the Sabbath at the time of 
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creation, is so decisive of its divine and universal authority, 
that a denial of the fact has been attempted. It has been 
urged, chiefly from an alleged silence concerning its observ- 
ance by the patriarchs, that the statement of Moses on the 
subject may be proleptical—not historical, but anticipatory — 
that writing of the creation some thousands of years after- 
ward, he naturally mentioned the memorial of it appointed 
in his own day. The suggestion, however, is so entirely gra- 
tuitous, and sustained only by such empty allegations, that 
it is surprising that it should find any acceptance. Indeed, 
it is a pure assertion, utterly improbable in itself, without a 
particle of proof, and in open conflict with the evidence in 
every point. The facts in the case, when viewed in connec- 
tion with the plea for the proleptical character of Gen. 2: 
1—38, becomes at once an exhibition of its baselessness, and 
an illustration of the reckless way in which the word of God 
is sometimes handled. The chief of these facts are these :— 

1. These verses, (Gen. 2: 1—3), form so integral a part of 
the history of Creation, that the theory of their forming an 
allusion to something several thousands of years later, is un- 
natural and against all the probabilities of the case. Nothing 
but the strongest and most absolute proof could sustain such 
a suggestion. Such an inclusion in the account of creation 
of what belonged to an age so long after, with no hint of 
chronological distinction or clue to its detection, is inconsis- 
tent with the very idea of historical narrative. 

2. The period intervening between the creation and the 
giving of the Law through Moses at Sinai, is not left without 
evidence of the institution. Despite all the anti-Sabbath zeal 
and ingenuity in the manipulation of the records, so as to make 
them appear to show no sign of its pre-Mosaic existence, the 
proofs of it stand out in great clearness. Indeed, the very 
effort to show that they do not exist has served to make 
them clearer and more convincing. It is to be remembered 
that the history of the antediluvians and the patriarchs, ex- 
tending over a period of about twenty-seven hundred years, 
is exceedingly brief, giving but a very few things out of the 
many occurrences and characteristics that marked the life 
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and experience of those centuries. In the simple pastoral 
life of the patriarchs there was nothing special to call fora 
notice of the institution. If there could be shown a total 
silence, there would be jn it nothing very surprising. And 
then, the fact would be only negative—an absence of any 
proof at all, whilst the natural force of the connection of the 
institution with the creation, in Gen. 2: 1—3, would remain. 
The silence could have no more weight against it, than can a 
similar silence from Abel to the deluge have against the offer- 
ing of sacrifices during that time ; or than that from Joshua to 
the captivity against the existence of the rite of circumcision ; 
or than the silence of Josephus against the evangelical account 
of Herod’s massacre of the infants of Bethlehem. But there 
are clear and decisive allusions to the existence of the Sab- 
bath and the hebdomadal division of time. The number 
“seven” at once appears as a symbol of a completed number 
or period, as the Subbath of God’s resting marked the com- 
pleted yeriod of the creative work.* Noah’s counting of the 
days by sevens is remarkable. The computation of time by 
“weeks,” points with great clearness to the Sabbatic heb- 
domad.+ But the decisive allusion tothe day, forming in- 
deed a distinct mention of it as a divine institution, occurs 
in the desert of the exodus, before coming to Sinai, in con- 
nection with the giving and gathering of the manna. On 
the fifteenth day of the second month after the departure 
from Egypt, the Israelites came to the wilderness of Sin, and 
God promised to rain bread from heaven, “the portion of 
a day in its day,” with directions that they should gather 
“twice as much” on the “sixth day,” as on others. When 
the manna was given, and the double amount was gathered 
on the sixth day according to direction, Moses explained the 
reason to them: “This is that which the Lord hath said, To- 
“morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord. * * 
“Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh which is the 
“Sabbath, in it there shall be none.” + To those who disobe- 
diently went forth and sought manna on the seventh day, 


* Gen. 4:15; 8: 10,12; 50:10. fGen.29: 27, 28. { Ex. 16 : 3—26. 
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the Lord addressed the reproving inquiry: “How long refuse 
ye to keep my commandments and my laws?” This is an 
unequivocal mention and enforcement of the Sabbath before 
the giving of the decalogue. The only expedient by which 
it has been attempted to evade its bearing on the Paradisaic 
institution of the Sabbath, has been by suggesting that this 
was the time and occasion of its first appointment. But this 
suggestion is so purely gratuitous, unsupported, and in the 
face of all the natural and obvious import of the account, 
that it is scarcely credible that it would ever have been urged 
except through opposition to the doctrine which traces the 
Sabbath from the creation, and thus makes it more than a 
Jewish institute. The occasion was wanting in all the for- 
malities and solemnities that would suggest the Divine enact- 
ment of an entirely new law, which was to be one of the 
most sacred and authoritative features of social and civil life. 
God afterward required high honor to be shown His Sabbath ; 
but this theory would present its institution as wanting in 
the ordinary honors with which He was wont to impress the 
reverence of the people in promulgating great enactments by 
which they were to be thoroughly controlled. The mention 
of the Sabbath comes in incidentally, and receives collateral 
notice among the circumstances attending the gift of manna. 
The whole account is such as to imply that the seventh day 
was previously known as different from the others—such as 
to indicate a reminder and enforcement of a known, but half- 
forgotten and much neglected law. As if needing the state- 
ment of no reason for the direction, God informs Moses that 
the people are to gather “twice as much on the sixth day ;” 
and Moses, without any new revelation to account for it, so 
far as the narrative shows, explains the fact to the forgetful 
people: “To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord.” There is no hint of an idea that God was ordaining 
a new statute for the government of the people. The entire 
incident is such a testimony to the prior institution of the 
Sabbath, as no fair interpretation can set aside. 

Whilst the word of God is the only authority for the set- 
tlement of the Sabbath question, it is gratifying and carries 
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great weight, to find the great reformers and chief theolo- 
gians of our Church emphatically maintaining this interpre- 
tation and doctrine of its Paradisaic institution. Luther, in 
his comment on Gen. 2: 3, says: “It follows, therefore, from 
“this passage, that if Adam had stood in his innocence and 
“had not fallen, he would yet have held the seventh day as 
“sanctified, holy, and sacred ; that is, he would have taught 
“his children and posterity on that day concerning the will 
“and worship of God ; he would have praised God, he would 
“have given Him thanke, and would have brought Him offer- 
“ings, kc. On other days he would have tilled the land, and 
“attended to his cattle. Nay, even after the fall, he held the 
‘seventh day’ sacred; that is, he taught, on that day, his 
“own family. This is testified by the offerings made by his 
“two sons, Cain and Abel. The Sabbath, therefore has, from 
“the beginning of the world, been set apart for the worship 
“of God.” In his comment upon Moses’ explanation of the 
double portion of manna on the sixth day, Ex. 16 : 23, Lu- 
ther says: “From this thou seest that the Sabbath existed 
‘“‘before the law of Moses came, and had indeed been from the 
“beginning of the world.” Melanchthon, in his Loci Com- 
munes, says that “the chief features of the moral laws have 
“been brought together in one small table, which is called 
“the Decalogue, ” and declares: “As these are the external 
“rules of the Divine mind, they sounded at all times in the 
“Chareh even before Moses, and will always remain and _per- 
“tain to all nations.” As to the general view of our great 
theologians on this point, it is enongh to recite the well-con- 
sidered testimony of Dr. Krauth: “In common with Luther 
“and Melanchthon, the entire body of Lutheran theologians 
“for two centuries, without a single exception of which we 
“are aware, held to the primitive sanctification of the Sab- 
“bath. While among the Jewish, the Romish and the Re- 
“formed interpreters, there are some who maintained the 
“opposite view, we cannot for two centuries after the Refor- 
“mation find a solitary theologian, * * * who did not reject 
“the idea that the words in Gen. 2: 3, were put there by an- 
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“ticipation. All of them contend for the primitive sanctifi- 
“cation of the Sabbath.” * 

This establishment of the Sabbatic law at the time of the 
creation, viewed in the language which states the fact, and 
the necessary implications of the circumstances, manifestly 
involve the following points :— 

1. The “Sabbath for man” began in direct Divine appoint- 
ment, and took its place as of universal obligation—a law, 
like that of marriage, under which the race was to start for- 
ward in its unfolding and history. 

2. It was ordained as a day of rest, after the idea and pat- 
tern of God’s resting, and so was made a memorial of the 
completed work of creation. ‘It was made for man’s use and 
“advantage, yet it is not called the Sabbath of man, but 
“of God, both because it was instituted by Him, and be- 
“cause immediately after the creation it was celebrated by 
“Him.” + 

3. It was a weekly day set apart from ordinary use to the 
worship of God and the special needs of man’s spiritual na- 
ture. That the day was “blessed” and “sanctified,” can mean 
nothing less than this withdrawal of it from common, secu- 
lar purposes, and its consecration to holy services and duties. 
The mere rest from physical labor, though a needed and kind 
appointment, was but a small part of the “sanctification.” 
Tosee nothing in it but this, would be to take a very low and 
superficial view of its design, and to disregard the manifest 
import of the words in which the institution of the Sab- 
bath is stated. Man’s bodily interests are not his only or 
highest interests ; and the “rest” from ordinary activity was 
not so much an end, as a necessary condition to the use of the 
day for the higher interests of his spiritual and moral nature. 
Thus the Sabbath was made for man, not alone as having a 
bodily organization, but chiefly as possessing those nobler 
endowments by which he was capable of fellowship with 


* Evang. Review, 1857, p. 375. + Gerhard’s Loci, xiii. 131. 
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God, and of that spiritual character which was to constitute 
his true manhood. 

4. The Sabbath was provided for the service of man even 
in his unfallen state. Duther’s words, already quoted, express 
the truth strongly on this point: “If Adam had stood in his 
“innocence and not fallen he would yet have held the ‘seventh 
“day’ as sanctified, holy and sacred; that is, he would have 
“taught his children and posterity on that day, concerning 
“the will and worship of God: he would have praised God, 
“he would have given Him thanks, &c.” It is simply absurd 
to represent the Sabbath as a sign or memorial of sin, and 
needing, like the guilt and punishment of man, to be laid on 
Christ, and through His cross to be taken away. 

5. The Sabbath, in its primitive sanctification and univer- 
sal relation, cannot be looked upon as simply a ‘ Mosaic law’ 
or a ‘Jewish institution,’ with a merely local and temporary 
obligation for the Jewish nation. It did not begin with the 
Mosaic law, and cannot be abrogated simply by its abolition. 
It began thousands of years before it. The idea that it was 
a Jewish law and passed away with the Jewish code, is in 
open conflict with the facts of its origin. It was not given 
to the Jews alone. It was given to the race—away back, 
ages before there were any Jews; given to man as man, because 
made for him, and not for the Jews only. Whatever the termi- 
nation of their peculiar constitution might overthrow, it could 
not overthrow the Sabbath, for it had not made it. The princi- 
ple laid down by an apostle, in another connection, will apply 
here: “This I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed be- 
“fore of God in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and 
“thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should make the 
“promise of none eftect.”* 

6. The Sabbath arose ages before, and wholly unconnected 
with, the ceremonial law afterwards given to the Hebrews, and 
whose symbols, types, and shadows, being turned into sub- 
stance in Christ, have fallen away. Its origin stood in no 
connection with the ceremonial system which was based on 





* Gal. 3: 17. 
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the fact of sin, and pointed to the offices and work of the 
promised Redeemer. Its institution before the Fall, if sus- 
tained, as we believe it is, shows it to possess an import and 
obligation different from the whole subsequent ceremonial 
system. Whatever use the Sabbath was made to serve in 
conneetion with that ceremonial system, it stood upon some 
ground that required its existence long before, and was more 
stable than its ceremonial use. 

7. While numerically the “seventh day” was sanctified and 
made the Sabbath, the principle that evidently formed the 
original essence of the institution was, that one seventh of 
time, one stated day out of every seven, was to be held as sacred 
to God and to the care of spiritual interests. As having a moral 
aim and meant to provide for man’s high spiritual necessities, 
the fact of the appointment of a weekly day was more im- 
portant than the determination which day. A means is 
always subordinate to its end, and “the Sabbath was made 
for man”—a holy means to a still holier and higher end, the 
welfare of men and the glory of God. But the fixing of the 
particular day on which the Sabbath should fall, was rather 
an incident even of the.means, and not its essence. It was 
something manifestly subordinate to the great end which 
formed the reason for the institution. This determination 
of the particular seventh day cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as the substance of the Sabbatical institution, but as inciden- 
tal to God’s own resting on that day from the work of crea- 
tion: “Therefore the Lord blessed and sanctified it.” An 
exact agreement in the time of keeping the day all over the 
the world and through all ages, so that there should never be 
any lapse or change, does not seem to have been essential, as 
it is in fact impossible. From astronomico-geographical ne- 
cessities, the race spreading from Eden, eastward and west- 
ward around the globe, would find, at the meeting point of 
the migrations, a difference of a full day in their reckonings. 
To suppose the Sabbath law incapable of a different designa- 
tion of day, by divine authority and for divine reasons, is to 
confound the substance of it with what was only formal and 
determinative. This essential part has been well marked by 
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theologians as the “genus” or the “material” part of the Sab- 
batic law. MerLANcuTHon declares: “The genus is natural 
“and moral, that is, that certain fixed times should be devo- 
“ted to the public ministry of the heavenly doctrine; the 
“species is the command in regard to the seventh day.”* 
“And the genus in the Decalogue remains.”+ ‘The natural 
“or genus is perpetual and cannot be abrogated.”{ Carpzov 
says: “The observance of a day in a week is one thing: the 
“observance of this or that particular day in a week is another 
“thing. About the former the Old and the New Testament are 
“agreed as about a moral precept, which exacts and com- 
“mands the observance and celebration of a day in each week. 
“About the latter, however, there is a difference between the 
“Old and the New Testament.” § 

8. This one-seventh was, in its relation to man, at the be- 
ginning of his week. Created at the end of the sixth day’s 
work, man’s first day was a Sabbath. He did not first enter 
the activities of labor, but the day of worship. The evening 
and the morning of his first day were of a Sabbath day. 
Though at the close of God’s six days’ work, it was at the 
beginning of man’s. Thus the first fruits of his time were 
given to God, and the principle was already indicated, which 
should in after ages be brought into clearer view, that the 
Sabbath, “made for man,” was to be preparatory to toil, and 
stand at the opening of his week. 


II. ITS MOSAIC AND JEWISH ASPECT. 


The mission of the Jewish people was a great and peculiar 
one. In [connection with their vocation in its relation to 
the manifestation of the Redeemer, they were chosen to 
receive and preserve the oracles or truth of God, not for 
themselves alone or even mainly, but for the whole race. 
Their mission was of the widest and most enduring signifi- 
cance. In the divine legislation in their case, there was, 
therefore, as we ought to expect, much that was meant to 


*Karlier Exposition of the Nicene Creed. 
yAugs. Conf. (the Variata) of 1540. {Loci Communes, Edition of 1545. 
4 Isagoge, p. 320, quoted by Dr. Krauth, Ev. Review, vol. VIII. p. 39). 
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reach far beyond the local and temporary existence and ne- 
cessities of that people. If we mistake not, there is a ten- 
dency to look on the Jew as appointed to be something less 
and narrower than a true humanity, and as meant to repre- 
sent no broad or universal principles of human life. But 
this is most unwarranted, and necessarily obscures the divine 
counsel in the position and office assigned to them. It must, 
therefore, be borne in mind, that the Jew was called out of 
the world, to live, not on a narrower, but a wider footing 
than other men were living—to be and to represent the true 
man, and to exhibit the great principles of life and duty 
which belong to the race. Whilst, then, some features of the 
divine laws given them were local and temporary, bearing 
ouly on their position as a nation, there were others which are 
human and universal, as setting forth the moral principles 
which were designed to be revealed through the Jewish econ- 
omy to all mankind. In accordance with this plain and im- 
portant vocation of the chosen people, they must be viewed 
as sustaining a double relation to the law of the Sabbath— 
first as the medium for the communication of the whole 
moral Law, as a revealed code of duty, to the race; and 
secondly, as in their own national life they became themselves 
subject to the divine commands. Whilst receiving the moral 
law for conveyance to all mankind, they were to illustrate 
the duty of personal and civil obedience to it in their own 
time and place. It was for them as well as for others. 

In connection, primarily, with the first aspect of their call- 
ing, must be remembered the great fact, an understanding of 
the bearing of which is essential to a right view of the Sab- 
bath, that the law for its observance appears in the midst of 
the solemn commands of the decalogue. When God gave, 
through Moses, to the Jews, and through them to the race, a 
summary of laws which, with one consent, the Christian 
world has accepted as embracing and constituting the code of 
Moral Law tor mankind, of universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion, the commandment to keep the Sabbath day holy is in- 
wrought into the very midst of it. That the decalogue does 
contain and form such a summary of moral duty for man 
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everywhere and in all ages, will be questioned by none who 
receive the Bible as the word of God, and who turn to it for 
the true decision of the Sabbath question ; and the incorpora- 
tion in it of the Sabbatic law, which was thus promulgated, 
equally with any and all the rest of the commandments, amid 
the sanctities aud solemnities of which Mount Sinai was 
made the impressive scene, and written, as truly as were the 
others, with the “finger of God on the tables of stone,” makes 
it impossible, it seems to us, to exclude it from its equal rank 
and authority with the rest of the commandments, except by 
sacrilegious wresting, doing violence to every principle of 
just interpretation and fair procedure. To make this Sab- 
batic commandment stand on a basis less moral and less uni- 
versal than the others, is to put asunder what God has joined 
together in a union most solemn, close, and impressive. ‘To 
those who doubt or deny that the third (fourth) command- 
ment is moral, because the duty does not disclose itself to the 
human reason and conscience as duty prior to a positive 
enactment—using the term moral in a restrieted and inad- 
equate sense—it ought to be enough to recall the unquestion- 
able fact, that no law in the decalogue has a deeper basis in 
the necessities of man’s bodily, mental, and spiritual nature, 
than this which requires a weekly day of rest and religious 
service. Its primitive institution at the creation has already 
implied this fact, and shown the basis on which the com- 
mandment rests. To this earlier institution the command- 
ment itself is made to refer, in the peculiar form: * Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” It was no new and arbi- 
trary enactment for the Jews alone. They were not told, 
Sanctify «a Sabbath, but “Remember ¢he Sabbath.” It is 
worthy of special note, too, that in addition to all the solem- 
nities, with which this commandment was honored equally 
with the others of the decalogue, it was enforced with the 
emphasis of a special application to all classes of persons, and 
pressed on the conscience by rehearsing the grand reasons with 
which the institution was originally connected. 

It is, therefore, entirely safe, to affirm that there is nothing 
in the decalogue itself, nor in the fact that the third com- 
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mandment was given to the Jews, which either restricts this 
law to the Jews themselves, or warrants an impression that 
it is to have a less universal or enduring authority, than that 
acknowledged to belong to the rest. Indeed, looking at the 
impossibility of maintaining either religion or morality in 
its just position among men, in the absence of any weekly 
day sanctified and devoted to worship and the care of man’s 
higher nature and interests, the Sabbath is seen to be the 
great conservative institution, upon which the keeping of 
the whole decalogue is largely conditioned. Melanchthon 
declares: “Jn the third commandment God has placed, as it 
“ were, the guards of the commandments which precede it.” And 
it may justly be added, that in it He has given what is essen- 
tial to bring men up to the morality required in all the com- 
mandments which follow it. As, therefore, the decalogue 
thus manifestly stands connected with the mission of the 
Jewish people as called to receive, and exhibit the action of, 
moral laws intended afterward for the life of all the race, 
when “the blessing of Abraham should come upon the Gen- 
tiles,” it is surely impossible, with any sort of logical consis- 
tency, to assign to the law of the Sabbath, so organically set 
in the midst of this summary of moral duties, an application 
narrower and less permanent than that of the whole deca- 
logue—an application more restricted and temporary than 
the authority and reach of those grand rules of moral obliga- 
tion, which were divinely meant to sway man in all nations, 
through Christianity, which the Jewish economy was to in- 
troduce for the whole world. All the logic of the place given 
to the Sabbath in the decalogue, implies the broadest and 
most enduring obligation. As in its original institution in 
Eden, God put it into such connection with the very creation 
of ‘man,’ as to make it a law for the race, so its position in 
the decalogue, like its first enactment, sets it forth in the 
character of universal and abiding authority. 

In their character as a nation, the government of the Jew- 
ish people was theocratic, God Himself being lawgiver and 
ruler. They constituted, at the same time, the Church of 
God, a kingdom of grace in which the duties and rites of re- 
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ligion and worship were set forth and bound upon the obe- 
dience of the people. In their national organization, the 
whole moral law was necessarily taken up and incorporated 
as fundamental principles, in order to put their civil consti- 
tution in right relation to God, and on a safe basis for true 
life and prosperity. Asa Church, they were, of course, both 
personally and as a people, placed under the obligations of 
this universal moral law, and also under a ritual system suit- 
ed to the peculiarities of their mission and circumstances. 
Thus the law of the Sabbath was incorporated into both their 
civil and ceremonial regulations. God caused it to run through 
every part of the organization given them, and set it in strong 
and unmistakable prominence. In Church and state, as 
should be the case still, the law of a weekly day of rest and 
worship was taken up, and made the law of the land because 
it was the law of God “for man.” It was enforced upon the 
Jews, manifestly not because they were Jews, but because 
they were men, for whom the Sabbath was made, and for 
whose moral as well as national well-being it is necessary. 
That the observance of the day is pressed upon them from 
reasons peculiar to their own history and experience,* implies 
no limitation of the law to them, but only the existence of 
special considerations enforcing a duty that was already and 
independently binding. The position of the Sabbath, there- 
fore, in the Jewish economy, was evidently that of a national 
and special application of the broad and enduring Sabbatic 
law, which had come down from the creation, and was placed 
in the decalogue among the precepts of the moral code for 
the race. And it is plain, that the overthrow of the Jewish 
state, and the supersession of the Mosaic ritual by the bless- 
ings of the Christian Church in which those ceremonial 
shadows are turned to substance, could not touch the founda- 
tions on which the Sabbath was at first placed, or annul its 
force as a commandment of the moral law. 

A fact in connection with the Jewish aspect of the day, is, 
that its memorial reference was somewhat modified. It was 
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made to embody, for the Hebrews, an additional element of 
commemoration, as a memorial of their deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage.* There is evidence in this, that the com- 
memorative reference to the work of creation was no such 
fixed element as to admit of no modification or change. It 
teaches clearly, that the memorial character of the Sabbatic 
law of the earlier dispensations may be looked upon as capa- 
ble of the change by which, in the New Testament economy, 
the Sabbath is made to commemorate the completion of the 
Saviour’s redeeming work. 
Ill. THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 

The chief points involvd in the question of the divine au- 
thority and binding obligation of the Christian Sabbath, 
may be covered under two general inquiries. The first is, 
whether the third commandment of the decalogue, in its 
generic and essential character is to be held as in force, as a 
part of the moral law, in the Gospel dispensation. The other 
concerns the determination of the memorial reference, and 
the change of the day to the first of the week. 

1. In connection with the first branch of inquiry, it is im- 
portant to observe, as a point which hardly any one will feel 
disposed to dispute, that for the continuance of the Sabbatic 
institution in this dispensation, there was no need of any re- 
enactment of the law. The New Testament might be wholly 
‘silent on the subject of the day of weekly rest; and even 
such silence could not be justly regarded as repealing a law 
of God so solemnly ordained for man at his creation, and, in 
the divine legislation at Sinai placed in the moral law. That 
there should be no formal appointment of the Sabbath in the 
New Testament, ought to surprise no one, and trouble no 
one. It was an old institution—old as the family institu- 
tion—standing on an undoubted foundation. No voice of 
repeal from Jehovah, the Lawgiver, had been heard. No 
change of circumstances had rendered it useless, or at all 
weakened the reasons for it. There was nothing to suggest 
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the idea of the expiration of its force by necessary limitation. 
No question of its permanence and obligation had ever been 
raised. Why should it ever be expected that God should 
perform the idle work of a formal re-enactment of His own 
unrepealed laws? It no more needed formal re-enactment, 
than did the family constitution, descended like it from 
Eden, and like it guarded in the solemn utterances of the 
decalogue. In the case of a divine statute so early given 
and so formally promulgated, made so prominent and en- 
forced with so much rigor, nothing short of evidence of its 
necessary termination according to the terms of its own pro- 
visions, or an explicit repeal by God, could warrant a setting 
of it aside. No such evidence appears—no such repeal is 
pretended. Like infant-membership in the Church, not for- 
mally commanded in the New Testament, but standing as 
an unrepealed principle or rule from the divine laws of the 
Old Testament, the Sabbath possessed an unrepealed authority 
for the conscience and obedience of men in this new dispen- 
sation of God’s grace in the world. In the case of the cov- 
enant right of children, the fact is admitted and insisted on 
by nearly all Christendom; and the instance suggests the 
self-contradictory position of those in our Church, who stren- 
uously vindicate infant baptism on the ground of a rule of 
Church-membership long before divinely established, and held 
as of abiding force as an unrepealed statute, and from the 
mere implications of New Testament teaching, and who yet 
question or deny the authority of the Sabbatic precept of 
the decalogue on account of a supposed absence of any Gos- 
pel command to observe it. 

But, in fact, the New Testament is neither silent concern- 
ing the Sabbath, nor wanting in positive recognition of its 
place and divine authority. The Gospels contain numerous 
references to it, and in the teachings of Christ it is honored 
and sustained. It is hardly possible to conceive how a can- 
did reader of the Evangelical narratives could get an impres- 
sion from them, that Christ paid but slight regard to the Sab- 
bath, or that He meant that His teachings and gospel should 
abolish it. To understand aright His conduct and words in 
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reference to the Sabbath day, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the fact that rabbinical teaching had attached to the com- 
mandment manifold explanations, additions, and spurious 
stringent prohibitions, at variance with its true design and 
greatly perverting the day from its right uses, making its 
observance a yoke and a burden. These additions and false 
interpretations, with which the minds of the people had been 
thoroughly imbued, hindered in many respects the end to 
which the day had been consecrated. They excluded many 
of its blessings. By bearing in mind, as a true interpretation 
of the narratives requires, the undoubted fact of these preva- 
lent misconceptions aud perversions, it will be seen that the 
teaching of Christ was not meant to overthrow the Sabbath 
or lower its sanctity, but to clear it of false ideas and injuri- 
ous human additions, and to vindicate its true character and 
design. In both teaching and example, Christ was setting 
forth the true over against the false—the true “Sabbath of 
God” over against the rabbinical false one, the true keeping of 
the Sabbath over against the prevalent false one. In the 
Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, Christ stripped off from 
the other Moral laws or Commandments of the decalogue the 
glosses and misinterpretations by which they had been per- 
verted. His doing so in reference to them, confessedly not 
only left their prior authority stand unimpaired, but gave 
them a new enforcement, as well as a truer and deeper appli- 
vation than they had ever before been understood to demand. 
So He interpreted the Sabbatical law against this spurious 
rabbinical rigor and a false externalism, and restored it to its 
true import and great moral uses. This we believe to be the 
true view of the teaching of both the acts and words of Christ, 
in connection with the Sabbath. 

To show this, an examination of the chief passages of 
Scripture bearing on the subject will be sufficient. In what 
is universally accepted as a general proclamation of the great 
rules of human duty in the new dispensation, the Sermon on 
the Mount, Christ, treating of the moral law as a whole, in 
the midst of which the Sabbath was ordained as solemnly as 
any other precept, declares: “Till heaven and earth pass, one 
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“ jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
* fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
“ commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
* least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and 
“ teach them shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” * 
That Christ here speaks of the laws of the decalogue, is 
shown beyond question, among other things, by the fact that 
the words occur in the midst of a statement, not of ceremo- 
nial rules, but of the great moral duties required of all men. 
He proceeds from this point to interpret the deep import and 
searching authority of different precepts of the ten com- 
mandments. By the “kingdom of heaven,” which was de- 
clared to be “at hand,” without doubt, He meant the new 
dispensation of the Gospel. So the passage becomes a declar- 
ation, by Christ, of the continued and sacred authority, in 
the Christian dispensation, of even “the least command- 
ments” of “the law.” There is here not only no exclusion 
of the Sabbatic statute, from equal authority and force with 
the other precepts, but a positive inclusion of it, by the use 
of terms which amount to a denial of any exception what- 
ever. Another strong assertion, by Christ, of the high and 
universal authority of the decalogue as a whole, is made to 
the lawyer who asked Him the question, “Which is the 
“ vreat commandment in the law?’ “Jesus said unto him, 
* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
‘all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
“ commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love 
“ thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
“ the law and the prophets.”+ As these two commandments 
answer to the two tables of the moral law, they are confess- 
edly a summary of the precepts of both these tables, and the 
language of Christ is an unqualified ratification of them all 
as the expression of universal duty among men. Christ’s 
exposition of the moral law, in this place as in others, gives 
no hint that one precept of the first table should cease to be 
of force. The Sabbath is therefore necessarily included in 
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His summary of the commandments. Melanchthon, in treat-— 
ing of the moral law of the decalogue, says: “The first three 
“ precepts—Thou shalt have no other gods before me,’ ‘Thou 
“ shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,’ and 
“ ¢Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy’—are undoubtedly 
* set forth by Christ in this great commandment, * Thou shalt love 
“ the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
“ with all thy mind.’”* A decisive passage occurs in the 
second chapter of St. Mark, in connection with the plucking 
of the corn by the disciples on the Sabbath day. Against the 
complaints of the Pharisees, Christ vindicated His disciples, 
by recalling certain justifiable acts of David in the old dis- 
pensation, and by emphatically setting forth the great prin- 
ciple or truth: “Zhe Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
* for the Sabbath: therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
* Sabbath.” In this instance, Christ unquestionably taught, ~ 
that David’s seeming violation of the sacred statute was really 
no violation of it, in its divinely meant import and applica- 
ion, and also that the act of His disciples was not to be held 
as any real breaking of the law of the Sabbath. And in His 
remarkable declaration of the divine idea of the day, in con- 
nection with the assurance that it was made for the service of 
men, and only as a means subordinate to its great moral and 
spiritual end, He sets it forth with an obligation as universal 
and enduring asthe race. It was “made for man,” whether Jew 
or Gentile, as a moral and immortal creature, bound to love, 
worship and serve God, and with spiritual needs thus to be 
met and satisfied. It amounts to an assurance that, as in its 
original institution, it was “made for man” as soon as man 
was made, so it would abide for his service as long as the 
race with its unchanging moral necessities should exist. This 
declaration was made by Christ as “Lerd of the Sabbath,” with 
full right and power to set forth and explain the true idea 
and application of the law. With power even to annul, He 
did not annul it, but interpreted it afresh to those who mis- 
understood it, and gave the grand principle for its true ap- 
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plication. The use of the article in connection with “man,” 
(6avApw7o;, ‘the man’), is not, as has sometimes been 
urged, inconsistent with this interpretation of Christ’s words, 
as the article is freguently used with general terms to express 
the broadest universality. 

All the acts and words of Christ, bearing on the subject, 
on other occasions throughout His ministry, confirm the cor- 
rectness of this view. To nothing but perverted rabbinical 
view, or its modern equivalent of confounding the true with 
a false Sabbath, can He even seem in any way to indicate an 
annulling of the authority of the third commandment. In 
Mat. 12 : 10—13, in connection with the restoration of a 
withered hand on the Sabbath, He strips off from the day a 
spurious Pharisaic prohibition, and teaches that works of 
mercy and necessity are no violation of its truest sanctity: 
“ Wherefore it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath days.” This 
isa sharp and emphatic vindication of the Sabbath against 
the false additions which were preventing its true sanctifica- 
tion. The Jews were ‘making void the law of God through 
their traditions.’ Of the same import are the act and words 
of Christ, Luke 13 : 10—17, in the instance of healing the 
infirm woman, whose cure on the Sabbath offended the ruler 
of the synagogue. Tested by the admitted lawfulness of 
watering the ox or the ass on that day, the Saviour’s act was 
defended as incapable of being looked upon as any disregard 
of the sanctity of the day. A very marked recognition of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, along with the assertion of the 
lawfulness of works of merey in it, occurs in connection 
with the cure of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda. 
To the charge of breaking the Sabbath, He replied: ‘ Verily, 
“ verily, [ say unto you, The Son of man can do nothing of Him- 
* self, but what He seeth the Father do; for what things soever 
“ He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” In connecting 
His work of doing good with the ceaseless activity or work 
of God, He set forth its entire consistency with the Sabbatic 
“rest” by God Himself, in conformity with which the Sab- 
bath was from the first instituted; and taught that the day 
was still under the same consecration as at the beginning. 
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The ‘rest’ of the Sabbath was never meant to be a rest of 
idleness or a simple cessation from labor, but such a relief 
from earthly toil and care as would allow a rising of the soul 
into fellowship with God and His working—‘“a rest from or- 
“ dinary work in order to higher and holier activity for the 
“ glory of God and the good of man.” The hindering re- 
strictions of Pharisaism were in fact violating the spirit of 
the law. This spirit demanded the positive sanctification v| 
the day to doing good. In recalling this great idea of the Sab- 
bath, therefore, Christ was replacing the institution on its 
original and abiding foundations. Trench, with clear insight, 
says: “Ilere lay ultimately the true controversy between 
“ Christ and Ilis adversaries, namely, whether it was most 
* lawful to do good on that day, or to leave it undone. Start- 
“ ing from the unlawfulness of leaving good undone, He as- 
“ serted that Ie was its true keeper, keeping it as God kept 
“it, with the highest beneficent activity, which in His 
“ Father’s case, as in His own, was identical with deepest 
“ vent.” * 

These chief passages on the subject, there being no others 
in the Gospels that present any counter teaching, are enough 
to show, that so far as Christ’s acts and words are concerned, 
the third commandment, as to its generic and essential re- 
quirement, is in unimpaired force in the Christian dispensa- 
tion. As to the teaching of the Apostles, it is suflicient to 
refer only to Rom. 4:51; 7: 7—23; 13: 8, 9, Eph. 6: 1—38, 
James 2: 10,11, to show that they asserted, in unequivocal 
terms, the binding authority of the moral law of the deca- 
logue upon the conscience of men under Christianity. No- 
thing but rank antinomianism will question this. The gen- 
eral terms of their reference to the law, so declared to be ob- 
ligatory, are inclusive of all the commandments, and no just 
interpretation can hold that they meant that we should un- 
derstand the Sabbatic law as excepted. The only passages, 
Col. 2: 16, with Rom. 14: 5,6, which have been used to 
throw doubt upon the divine obligation of the Sabbath, will 
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be noticed in connection with another point. It will be seen 
that they can be so used only by making them bear a mean- 
ing evidently never intended—a meaning too feebly war- 
ranted, to be held as overthrowing a law ordained by God 
with the beginning of the race, promulgated for man in the 
moral law from Sinai, and recognized by the Saviour Him- 
self, as He remanded its observance to its original design. 

2. The second branch of inquiry concerns the change of 
day from the seventh to the first day of the week. This 
is a marked feature in the New Testament history of the 
Sabbatic law, and presents a point of seeming difficulty, 
which has been used by enemies to discredit the obligation 
to sanctify the day. The difficulty, however, is only appa- 
rent, and when the change is rightly viewed, it becomes at 
once a new expression of the wisdom of God and a strength- 
ening of human obligation to the law of Sabbath rest. 

In.the plan of God’s grace, it was so ordered that the res- 
urrection of Christ took place on the first day of the week. 
With that resurrection, His humiliation and sufferings were 
ended, His victory over death complete, and He rested from 
His work. This first day of the week was thus the begin- 
ning or starting point for the history of the new world, as 
the first Sabbath of Eden had been for the old. In the even- 
ing of it, when the disciples were assembled together, “Jesus 
“ came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace 
“be unto you.” On the next first day of the week, they 
were again gathered together, and again the risen Saviour 
honored their assembling and the day, by appearing among 
them with the same benediction of peace. When the Holy 
Spirit was to be bestowed, to take the things of Christ, and, 
showing them to men, to establish through the apostles the 
new order of things for the ages of Christianity, Pentecost was 
chosen, and the first day of the week received another and 
a crowning honor. Thus in the resurrection of Christ and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, it has been consecrated 
above all other days. Under the direction and example of 
the apostles, who, according to Christ’s sure promise, were 
guided by the Spirit into all the truth in their apostolic 
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teaching and work, the first day of the week became the day 
of religious assemblage and worship in the Christian Church. 
The great moral and spiritual uses of the Sabbath were trans- 
ferred to it. It was kept ae the Christian weekly holy day— 
not in one place only, but wherever the gospel was preached 
and churches were planted. At Troas, St. Luke tells us, 
Acts 20: 7, “upon the first day of the week, when the dis- 
“ ciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
“them.” At Corinth the Church was directed by St. Paul: 
“ Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have 
* given order to the Churches of Galatia, so do ye. Upon 
“ the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
“ in store, as God hath prospered him.” Of his experience in 
Patmos, St. John says: “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day”—the name by which the first day was known, the day 
“which the Lord had made” by His resurrection. Thus, 
from the very foundation of the Christian Church, on through 
the apostolic period and the early centuries, down to the pre- 
sent time, we find the first, or Lord’s day used as the con- 
tinuance of the Sabbatic rest from worldly affairs, and devo- 
tion to religious services. Though Jewish Christians, unable 
at once to understand the change or give up long entertained 
ideas, kept for a while the last day along with the first, yet 
their supposed duty to do so received no apostolic sanction, 
and this Christian Sabbath was soon recognized and accepted 
as the divine prolongation of God’s holy day “made for man” 
from the beginning. 

Several things are certain in regard to this change. It was 
made. The apostles did not abandon the law of a weekly 
day of worship, or simply cease keeping the day observed be- 
fore. Along with the dropping of one day, another was 
taken up—the first made to take the place of the seventh. 
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It was made by the apostles. It did not occur as a case of or- 
- . . . . ' 
dinary ecclesiastical authority, a mere Church matter in the | 


Church’s ordinary freedom, and for the Church, but by men 

divinely commissioned with as high a commission as Moses 

bore, acting by the direct and full authorization of the “Lord 
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of the Sabbath,” and under the instruction and guidance of 
His Holy Spirit. And so it was not done by their own personal 
authority. It is incredible that they should have attempted 
such a change unauthorized. There was nothing, apart from 
such authorization, to lead them to think of or venture it. 
| They were Jews, dominated by Jewish ideas and attachments, 
and giving them up only as the clear and emphatic voice of 
Christ and His Spirit led them into the truths and order of 
the new dispensation, That they, of their own motion and 
in their own right, would have attempted either to abolish 
the Sabbath of the decalogue or even to put this Lord’s day 
in its stead is not to be believed. The change, therefore, was 
not of man, but of God. 

It was not, however, without some divine foreshadowing 
and preparation. There are pre-intimations in the history of 
the Sabbath in the Old Testament, which, read in the light 
of the actual change, showed its capability of modification, 
and prepared the way for it. The very first Sabbath of Par- 
adise, though at the close of God six days’ work, was at the 
beginning of man’s, a holy day preparatory to the days of 
work. Inthe Jewish Sabbath the memorial reference was 
modified, in the accessory idea of deliverance or rest from 
Egyptian bondage—a deliverance which was made typical 
of New Testament truths. The essence, or material part and 
enduring moral principle of the Sabbath, from the first, and 
through its Mosaic dispensation, was, not the seventh day, 
but the keeping of one regular day in every seven holy to 
the Lord. We must distinguish, as sound interpretation has 
ever done, between the essence of the law and what is merely 
determinative in its application, between the Sabbath itself 
and the particular day on which it is kept. The last day of 
the week was naturally made the Sabbath day at first. The 
same day was continued for the Jews, and became a ceremo- 
nial feature of the Sabbath through the old dispensation. But 
as if in intimation that the “seventh” or last day of the week 
was not to be of absolute permanence, or leaving, at least, 
the Sabbatic commandment open to a new determination of 
the day, the declaration in the decalogue is, not ‘The Lord 
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blessed the seventh day,’ but He “blessed the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” On whatever day He shall make the ‘Sabbath’ 
fall, that is the blessed, holy day. In Ps. 118 : 19—26, ina 
passage alluded to by St. Peter, as referring to Christ and 
New Testament blessings, it is intimated that the Lord, in 
becoming, by His resurrection, “the head-stone of the corner,” 
the finished “salvation” of men, the opener of “the gates of 
righteousness,” would consecrate a “day” of joy and worship: 
“ This is the day which the Lord hath made ; we will rejoice and 
be glad init.” The change, therefore, involved no disregard 
of any of the essential elements of the Sabbath, but took 
them all up, and, in accordance with principles of modifica- 
tion already recognized, incorporated in the Sabbatic law for 
the gospel dispensation a commemorative relation to the re- 
surrection of Christ and the great work of redemption as 
the new creation. And there was eminent propriety in 
making the day commemorate the Saviour’s finished work. 
If creation was great, redemption is greater, and is most wor- | 
thy of a recognition in this monumental institution. It is 
indeed a new creation, and properly has not only the old law 
of a permanent Sabbath, but the Sabbath in new and brighter 
vestments, remembrancer of more glorious things, and carry- 
ing, according to the character’of this dispensation, the rich- 
est means of grace and the most sanctifying power. 

Against this view, those who deny the divine obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath, or any prolongation of the law of 
the third commandment in the observance of the Lord's day, 
holding that the Sabbath is abrogated, and our Christian 
weekly day of worship has been established by the Church in 
its own freedom, and rests only on Church authority, are able 
to offer nothing but the unsupported and indefensible asser- 
tion, that the third commandment was wholly a Jewish \ 
ceremonial law, and, like the other ceremonial laws, was] 
abolished by the Gospel. The evidence put forward for its 
ceremonial character is surprisingly inadequate. It has no 
force whatever, except as it confounds the determinative 
“seventh day” with the “Sabbath” itself—confound its moral, 
essential part with what is only an incidental and changeable 
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feature. We have already called attention to the distinction 
pointed out by theologians—and by none more clearly than 
by those of our own Church—between the genus and the 
species in the commandment, between what is material and 
what only formal. The keeping of one regular day in every 
seven, is the moral law of the commandment—the Sabbath 
in its generic, universal and permanent character. The ap- 
pointment of the “seventh day,” was only a formal feature, 
specifying a@ Sabbath. It is not by any means the enduring 
substance of the institution. It may be called ceremonial, if 
any one prefers to characterize its Jewish and temporary 
relations by that term. But asa merely Jewish feature of 
the Sabbath, it no more proves the third commandment, 
not to be a moral law, than the promise of long life 
in the land of Canaan proves the fourth (fifth) command- 
ment not to be such. The real moral law of the Sab- 
bath may remain, though God has superseded the ‘seventh’ 
by the first day of the week. When, therefore, St. Paul 
teaches that Christians are under no obligation to keep the 
“seventh day” Sabbath of the Jews, it is no declaration what- 
ever of the abrogation of the Sabbatic law of the decalogue. 
The proofs offered to show that the Sabbath was wholly a 
ceremonial law are easily shown to be inconclusive, when this 
two-fold nature of the commandment is kept in mind. We 
are told that the Sabbath is mentioned as something given 
specifically to the Jews, that it was made a “sign” to separate 
and distinguish them from the rest of the nations, that it 
was commemorative and typical or emblematic, and that St. 
Paul classes it among other ceremonial and Jewish ordinances 
in Col. 2: 16. Tothe plea that it was ceremonial, because it 
is said: “The Lord hath given you the Sabbath,” (Ex. 16 : 29, 
Ezek. 20: 12), it is a sufficient reply, to recall the fact, that 
it had been given to man as man thousands of years before 
there were any Jews, and was also incorporated in the sum- 
mary of the moral law at Sinai, recognized as of universal 
and permanent obligation. Against the inference from its 
being made a sign: “It is a sign between me and the children 
of Israel forever,” Ex. 31 : 16, it is decisive to remember that 
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this ordinance, so appointing it, was subsequent to the pro- 
mulgation of the decalogue, and therefore of no force to affect 
the law; and that the same use was made of other laws of 
the decalogue: “Thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand,” Deut. 6:8. That it was commemorative and em- 
blematical, is inconclusive for its transient nature, since there 
is no reason why a duty of the broadest and most enduring 
kind may not be made use of for both memorial service and 
prefigurative instruction. In the declaration of St. Paul: 
“Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days,” the reference is unquestionably and confessedly, not 
to the Lord’s day or Christian Sabbath, but the Jewish Sab- 
bath day, or the observance of the last day of the week. 
Judaizing teachers were seeking to bind the consciences of 
believers to the Jewish seventh day. St. Paul, plainly im- 
plying the change of days, now already recognized in the 
practice of Christians for about thirty years, vindicated the 
believer’s freedom as to any observance of that day, or any 
other Jewish festivals The passages in Gal. 4: 9—11, and 
Rom. 14: 5, 6, refer, with equal clearness, to the superseded 
Jewish ceremonial holy days and rites, and contain no allu- 
sion to the Christian Sabbath. 

There is a marked inconsistency, to be noted, in those who 
deny any divine authority of the Sabbatic law of the deca- 
logue in the New Testament dispensation. Whilst they as- 
sert that the Sabbath has been wholly abrogated, and no day 
has been divinely appointed in its place and with equal obli- 
gation upon men, they yet acknowledge the necessity of a 
weekly cessation from worldly toil and attendance upon wor- 
ship. They declare, in multiform phrase, that such a weekly 
day is “good” and “necessary” and “requisite.” The Church 
has “need of it,” and therefore “keeps” a day. No language 
could more strongly than theirs, assert that the necessity pro- 
vided for in the Sabbath still remains, and yet they claim 
that it has been abolished, without providing for the need. 
They represent God as taking away the institution, leaving 
the great moral and spiritual necessity unsupplied. Man has 
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to step in, according to their teaching, and supply for the 
Christian dispensation one of the grandest necessities to the 
accoinplishment of the very purposes of the dispensation. It is 
a course that seems to be not without some analogy in that 
of Jeroboam, King of Israel, who, renouncing the appointed 
service of God, yet finding it necessary to have some kind 
of worship, appoints an order of inferior and non-divine au- 
thority. It does not seem that a human appointment may 
serve as an equivalent for a divine institution, or likely that 
God would terminate His provisions for a great necessity, 
when man would have to interpose some substitute, to save 
the Church and the world from the consequent moral and 
spiritual loss. The Sabbath is essential to the mission of 
Christianity and the moral welfare of the nations. Blot out 
the Sabbath entirely ; let the rush of worldly business, cares, 
and pleasures go surging through all the days of all the years; 
let the voice of preaching and teaching belonging to the day, 


istrengthening the virtue of all, and moulding the young by 
the million into holy character and noble life, be hushed ; let 


the restraints put by these Sabbatic agencies upon vice and 
wickedness be removed ; and how long would it be before im- 
morality and crime would hold carnival all over the land ? 
How could the moral and spiritual powers of Christianity 
come into effect? How could the Gospel win its triumphs? 
How long could the Church remain prosperous ? . 

The quotations made on several points in this discussion, 
from the writings of the Reformers and Lutheran theolo- 
gians, have already pointed to the view of the Sabbath held 
by our Church. The position of the Lutheran Church on 
the question of the divine authority and obligation of the 
Christian Sabbath, has been a matter of frequent misappre- 
hension and misinterpretation. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that her position has been mistaken, or that conflicting inter- 
pretations of her teaching should be given. For the lan- 
guage of the Augsburg Confession, in the only article allu- 
ding to the Sabbath, affords plausible support to those who 
deny the divine obligation of the day ; and many expressions 
may be found in the language of the Reformers and her promi- 
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nent theologians, which may be interpreted as constituting 
such denial. The mistake and misrepresentation occur from 
not taking these expressions in connection with others which 
more fully set forth their views, and give their whole idea of 
the Sabbatic law. It may be that their statements may not 
be always consistent with each other. But justice and truth 
require that the Reformers should be interpreted, not in a 
partial and one-sided way, but in an honest regard to their 
entire teaching on the subject. Whenever doubtful passages 
are interpreted in harmony with other clear, strong, and reit- 
erated declaration of their views, their teachings, we believe, 
will be found to form a most decided affirmation of the 
divine obligation of the Christian Sabbath, and of the per- 
petuation, in and through it, of the moral law of the third 
commandment. This has been shown again and again, by 
writers of highest ability and authority in our Church, and 
both the Lutheran Reformers and the Augsburg Confession 
have been fully vindicated from the imputation of lax teach- 
ing on this great question. In view of this fact, there is 
hardly a possible justification for those who continue to 
characterize the teaching which denies the divine authority 
of the Christian Sabbath as ‘the Lutheran doctrine’—as if this 
were a settled point, needing no evidence or qualification. 
We cannot but regard it as a grievous wrong, both to the 
name of the great Reformers and to the Lutheran Church, as 
well as to the cause of truth, to represent them as teaching 
this view—a view so eagerly used to break down the defences 
of this holy day. 

The length already reached by this article precludes any 
extended statement of the evidences on this point. Lutheran 
authorities, from the time of the Reformers down to our day, 
abound with declarations of the divine obligation of the 
Christian Sabbath. But we are obliged to be content only 
to give, first, a few additional passages from Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, such as set forth their views on the subject, and 
as will enable us to read aright the meaning of the language 
employed by them in the Augsburg Confession; and then, 
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some extracts from a few of the earlier and most prominent 
theological authorities of our Church. 

Luther’s comment on Gen. 2: 2, 3, affirming the divine 
institution of the Sabbath in Eden, has already been given. 
In his note on Ex. 16: 23, he says: “From this thou seest 
* that the Sabbath existed before the law of Moses came, and had 
* indeed been from the beginning of the world, especially that 
“on this day the pious, who had the true service of God, 
* came together and called upon God.” 

In writing against the Anabaptist false ‘Prophets,’ who 
had perverted and abused the doctrine of Christian liberty, 
he declares: “ Where the law of Moses and the law of nature are 
** one, there the law remains. * * Nature gives and teaches 
“ that there must sometimes be a day of rest, that men and 
“ cattle may be refreshed; which natural cause also Moses 
“ sets in the Sabbath, in order that he, as Christ also does, 
* may set the Sabbath among men.” 

Sermon on Good Works, 1820: “It is here to be observed, 
“ that Sabbath in Hebrew means cessation from labor, or rest, 
“ because ‘God rested on the seventh day from all His work 
‘which He created and made,’ Gen. 2:3. Therefore He 
“ commanded that the seventh day should be kept, and we 
“ should cease from our works which we work during the 
“six days. And the same Sabbath is now changed for us into 
“ Sunday, and the other days are work days, Sunday is the 
* day of rest, or holy or sacred day.” 

It is to be specially observed, as of great force, that Luther, 
not only in his various exegetical and expository writings, 
but in both the Smaller and Larger Catechisms, places the 
third (fourth) Commandment among the great laws of human 
duty, and teaches us not only how we may keep it, but how 
we will still sin against it. This he did in what were distinctly 
meant as manuals for the instruction of the people in the 
chief Christian doctrines and duties. Is it likely that Lu- 
ther would have*connected together the incongruous ideas 
involved in sinning against a law that was wholly abolished, to 
which Christians sustain no moral relation, a law of no binding 
force whatever? He has practically treated the Lord’s day as 
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coming under the moral requirement of the third command- 
ment, and has been teaching the Church for centuries, that 
the devout observance of the Lord’s day is obedience to this 
commandment, and desecration of the Lord’s day is a break- 
ing of it. Though in the Larger Catechism he speaks of the 
Sabbath as “abrogated,” and “this commandment, with re- 
spect to its outward and literal sense,” as “not concerning us 
Christians,” he yet teaches, that there is a respect in which 
it does bear upon us, in a present, real, living, and practical re- 
lation, in which we may incur the guilt of violating the law, 
or secure the blessing of fulfilling it. An extract will show 
this clearly: “Observe, then, that the power and efficacy of 
“this commandment, do not consist in cessation from labor, 
“ but in keeping it holy ; so that this day has a particular holy 
“ duty. For other labor and employment are not properly 
styled holy exercises, unless the person be previously holy. 
But here a work must be performed, through which a per- 
son becomes holy himself—a thing which, as already shown, 
*“ occurs through the word of God alone; and to this effect 
* places, times, persons, and the whole external service of God are 
appointed and ordained, so that it may be publicly and as- 
“ siduously exercised. Since then, so much depends on the 
“ word of God, that without it no Sabbath day can be sane- 
“ tified, we should know that God desires to have this command- 
“ ment strictly observed, and that He will punish all who reject 
“ His word and are unwilling to hear and learn it, especially at 
“ the time appointed for this purpose. Therefore, not only those 
* sin against this commandment, who grossly abuse and openly 
“ profane the Sabbath day, as those who, on account of their 
“ avarice or wantonness, neglect to hear the word of God, or 
“ lie in taverns, full and stupid like swine; but those also, 
“ who listen to the word of God as to idle talk, and attend 
“ preaching merely for the’sake of fashion, and when the 
*“ year is gone by know as little as they did before.” * 

Not only did Luther identify the obligation by which men 
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are bound to the Lord’s day with the obligation binding them 
to the third commandment, in his Catechisms, but he did so 
in his hymns. For example :— 





**Honor my name in word and deed, 

And call on me in time of need: 

Keep holy, too. the Sabbath day, 

That work in thee I also may.”’ 
And, 


‘Hallow the day which God hath blest, 
That thou and all thy house may rest: 
Keep hand and heart from labor free, 
That God may have His work in thee.’’ * 

Melanchthon’s views have been clearly, though not fully, 
indicated in several passages already quoted. An understand- 
ing of them is of great importance, since the statements of 
the Augsburg Confession took shape under his pen. They 
indicate how the phraseology of the Confession may, and may 
not be justly interpreted. That he held decided and clearly 
defined views, a few extracts from his writings will show :— 

“Ts not the commandment in regard to the Sabbath abro- 
“gated? LI answer: the genus which is embraced in the com- 
* mand is not abrogated, which genus is indeed the principal pur- 
* nose of this command, and embraces the ultimate reason for 
“ the institution of the species. The genus which is embraced 
“in this command is moral, and as regards this genus Chris- 
* tians are bound by this command. The third commandment 
“ as regards the genus, is moral and perpetual, but as regards 
the species, that is the observance of the seventh day, it is cere- 
“ monial.” + 

“Of the third commandment. The text does not speak of 
“ rest only, but explicitly of sanctification. It means that on 
“ that day holy works are to be done, that is, works speci- 
* ally devoted to God, that is, that the people are to be taught, 
“ and services divinely instituted are to be attended to. For 
“ this end a day must be established. This leading idea pertains 
“ to all men and all times, for it is a law of nature.” “As re- 





* Massie’s Translation, p. 53, 55. Quoted by Gilfillan on The Sabbath. 
+ Catechism for Youth. 
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“ gards the keeping of the seventh, it is evident that the 
“ Levitical ceremonies being abrogated, this eeremony also 
“ was changed, as clearly stated in Col. 2:18. It is rightly 
“ said, therefore, that in the third commandment there are two 
“ parts, the one natural or moral, or the genus, the other part or 
* species, in regard to the seventh day, is a ceremony peculiar to the 
** people of Israel. Of the former it is said, the natural or genus 
“ ¢{s perpetual and cannot be abrogated, to wit, the command in 
“ regard to the conservation of the public ministry, so that 
“ on a certain day the people are taught and divinely institu- 
“ ted services are engaged in; but the species which speaks 
“ of the seventh day is abrogated.” * 

We find these views repeated again and again, in the Va- 
riata, and in his earlier and later Hapositions of the Nicene 
Creed. In the later exposition of the Nicene Creed he de- 
clares positively that “¢he apostles changed the day.” Like 
Luther, he speaks of a failure or neglect rightly to sanctify 
the Lord’s day as a sin against this commandment, and 
points out the Sabbath duties in which the law is rightly 
fulfilled. In various ways and in emphatic phraseology he 
denies the abrogation of the third commandment, in its ge- 
neric character, and asserts its abiding force as a moral law 
for all men and all times. 

The views of these two great reformers are, of course, not 
to be taken as absolutely decisive of the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Sabbath. But they afford strong presumption as to 
the just and true interpretation of the language framed by 
Melanchthon and approved by Luther, in the twenty-eighth 
article of the Confession, in which the question of Sabbatic 
obligation is incidentally introduced. Of this language we 
give the New Market translation, made from the German text 
of the Confession :— 

“Those, then, who are of opinion, that such institution of 
“ Sunday instead of the Sabbath, was established as a neces- 
“‘ sary thing, err very much. For the Holy Scripture hath 


s? 
“ abolished the Sabbath, and it teaches that all the ceremo- 
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* nies of the old law, since the revelation of the Gospel, may be 
* discontinued. And yet as it was necessary to appoint a cer- 
*‘ tain day, so that the people might know when they should 
“assemble, the Christian Church ordained Sunday for that 
** purpose, and possessed rather more inclination and willing- 
“ ness for this alteration, in order that the people might have 
* an example of Christian liberty, that they might know that 
** neither the observance of the Sabbath, nor of any other day, 
“ is indispensable.” 

These words do seem to constitute a clear denial of the 
binding obligation of any day of Sabbatic rest. But the 
correct determination of their intended meaning can be made 
only by interpreting them historically, and taking all the 
known facts into account. Among such facts are the follow- 
ing. First, the views of Luther and Melanchthon, both be- 
fore and after the diet of Augsburg, as ascertained from 
their different writings—especially those of Melanchthon, 
the writer of the Confession, who consistently and invariably 
distinguished in the commandment a moral part, ef ceaseless 
and universal authority, while only the ceremonial order ot 
the seveuth day had passed away in the Christian order of 
the first day, the change being made by the divinely guided 
apostles. Second, the claim, on the part of the Romish 
Church, of authority to ordain festivals, rites and rules, and 
make them binding on men’s consciences, and observance of 
them necessary, as good works, in order to salvation. She 
included the change of the Sabbath into the Lord’s day 
among her boasted illustrations of the Church’s power to de- 
termine laws of duty, rule men’s consciences, and decide what 
they must do to be saved. Against this usurpation and 
tyranny the Confession was meant to be a solemn protest. 
Third, the subject of this article of the Confession is, not the 
Sabbath, but this pretended Power of the Church, and the Sab- 
bath comes in only incidentally, in the way of illustration 
and denial of such authority. The legitimate interpretation, 
therefore, it seems to us, is, that the Confessors here deny not 
a “necessity” of men’s observance of “the Sabbath or any 
other day” understood to rest on God’s law, but a “necessity” 
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depending either on a Levitical order or on mere Church au- 
thority. It isan emphatic denial of the doctrine of Rome, 
and a statement that simple Church authority, cannot thus 
bind the conscience, or make any thing “necessary” to salva- 
tion, or meritorious as a good work. This does not, it ap- 
pears to us, necessarily determine any thing as to the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath as a divine institution, and as 
resting on an authority which the Church has not made. The 
language asserts unqualitiedly that the Jewish order of the 
seventh day has been abolished by divine authority; “the 
holy Scriptures,” not popish or ecclesiastical decrees, have set 
the seventh day aside. It states, indeed, that the “Christian 
Church,” in its freedom, appointed the Lord’s day for Chris- 
tian services. But, as required by the known views of the 
writer, and especially by the indisputable facts in the case of 
the change of the day, we must understand the Apostolic 
Church to be meant, under the direction of the apostles who 
were acting as the commissioned and sealed agents of the 
“Lord of the Sabbath ;” and so the Lord’s day is not spoken 
of as resting on ordinary ecclesiastical authority, but on an 
authority altogether above the range of the present power of 
the Church. This total repudiation of the authority of the 
Church in the matter of ordaining days and rites as necessary 
for salvation, is entirely consistent with a full recognition of 
the divine obligation of the Lord’s day. 

But a decisive proot that this passage of the Confession is 
not to be interpreted as denying, but accepting, the apostolic 
designation, and consequent divine obligation of the Lord’s 
day, is furnished by a comparison of it with the language in 
the editio princeps, which criticism has shown, beyond all 
question, to be the original and authentic edition of the Con- 
fession. It was issued by Melanchthon from his own manu- 
script, from which the copy had been made to be read before 
the diet. It was the recognized text with Luther, and the 
Church during his life-time, and should be held as the only 
“unaltered” Augsburg Confession. This edition gives us the 
language of the Confession on this subject, as it was actually 
read betore the great diet. In a literal traslation it reads: 
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“For the Church has not displaced or annulled the Sab- 
“ bath, but God Himself has taught that we, in the New 
“ Testament should not be bound to the law of Moses. 
“ Therefore have the apostles let the Sabbath fall, to remind 
“us thereby that we are not bound to the law of Moses. 
“ And yet since it is necessary in order that the people may 
*“ know when they should come together, to determine a cer- 
“ tain day, they [i. e. the apostles] have ordained Sunday, that 
* men should therein hear and learn God’s word.”* 

This language must thus be held as forming the original 
and true confessional utterance of our Church on the subject, 
and it bears no semblance of being a denial of the divine 
obligation of the Lord’s day, or Christian Sabbath. On the 
contrary, it is a clear affirmation of it. By the “law of 
Moses,” the ritual or ceremonial law is unquestionably meant. 
No one will pretend that the Confessors repudiated the bind- 
ing authority of the moral law. By affirming that the apos- 
tles “ordained” the Lord’s day for worship—thus providing for 
a continuation of the essential and moral part of the Sabbatic 
law—the Confession at once lifts the day above the sphere of 
mere Church power, or of the Church’s ordinary freedom. 
For it is conceded, that the apostles, as the appointed instru- 
ments for bringing into effect the needed modifications in the 
passage from the old dispensation into the new, and placing 
the Church upon its New Testament foundations, with its 
essential rules and ordinances, acted with a special authority, 
an authority that cannot be taken as the measure of ordinary 
ecclesiastical authority, and were guided by the Holy Spirit 
whose directing presence was assured to them. 

In further evidence that a denial of the divine obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath cannot, in justice or fairness, be 
represented as the ‘Lutheran doctrine,’ we add some extracts 
from a few of the chief writers of our Church, who are re- 
cognized as among her highest theological authorities. 

Chemnitz, one of the authors of the Form of Concord, 
says:—* The New Testament has abrogated, not the genus which 
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“7s moral, but the species which is ceremonial.” * “ We deny that 
“ the change of the Sabbath into the Lord’s day was made by the 
‘ Church. The apostles whom Christ appointed in His place as 
teachers of the world, and especially of the Gentiles, and whom 
“ we justly follow, introduced this change.” + 

Gerhard, whose Loci Theologici is generally regarded as the 
opus palmare of Lutheran theology, discusses, at length, the 
present duties of Christians under the third commandment. 
He constantly recognizes that believers now sustain a truly 
real, living and practical relation to it as an abiding law of 
duty in the new dispensation. A few extracts will suffice as 
evidence : 

“That the Sabbath should be sanctified, and on it we should 
“ abstain from all works which conflict with divine worship, 
“ that on certain days the public ministry of the Church should 
“ be appointed, and that for the sake of order a certain time 
“ should be appropriated to the ministry of the word, this is 
“the moral law of this conmandment.”. * * * The moral 
“ part is perpetual, and prohibits all those works which interfere 
“ with the exercise of the public ministry ; but those works which 


- 


“ belong to the worship of God, to sacred rites, to the love of our 
* neighbor, and the necessities of life, are notprohibited. But on 
“ the other hand, many things were prohibited tothe Jews in the 
“ ceremonial law which are no longer binding ton us in the New 
“ Testament.” + Gerhard proceeds to point out at length how 
we fulfil this commandment and how we sin against it, making 
his applications of the law directly to the Lord’s day and our re- 
lations to Christian sacraments and services. ‘Except in case of 
necessity, the Sabbath is profaned by attending on it to servile and 
domestic labors.” These brief extracts are sufficient to show, 
beyond,all question, that Gerhard did not regard Lutheran 
theology as requiring him to sunder the Christian Sabbath 
from the divine and abiding authority of the third command- 
ment. 

The same is true of Quenstedt, one of the “greatest masters” 


* Examen. Con. Tridentini. 
+t Harm. Evang. C. 119, quoted by Quenstedt. 
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of Lutheran theology. After mentioning the institution of 
the Sabbath at the creation, and pointing out the difference 
when the third commandment is considered as to its form 
and as to its material, he declares: “Viewed in the former 
“‘ way, the observance of the Sabbath is ceremonial, and per- 
“ tains only to the Old Testament; in the latter, it is moral, 
* and is binding on all men. * * The moral part remains in 
“ the New Testament; that is, in place of the “seventh” the first 
“ day has been substituted ; in place of the Jewish Sabbath, that 
* which we call the Lord’s day, one day in seven being still re- 
tained by the authority of the divine commandment. The Apol- 
“ ogy of the Augs. Conf. speaks of the appointment of the 
* Lord’s day by “the Church ;” but when the authority of 
“ the Church is spoken of, the Church of the Apostles is inelu- 
* ded, on which the Church depends.” * 

Calovius, severe on all dissent from Lutheranism, after af- 
firming that the primitive institution of the Sabbath at the 
creation “has never been doubted” among Lutheran theolo- 
gians, and that the third commandment is still in force, says: 

“Tt is disputed whether Christ Himself, or the apostles, sub- 
* stituted the Lord’s day for the Sabbath, but all agree easily 
“in this that the observance of the Lord’s day derives its 
“ validity, not from custom alone, or human constitution, 
“ but has been sanctioned by divine constitution, since those 
“ things which the apostles sanctioned by apostolical author- 
“ ity, are to be esteemed as divine institutions.” + 

Declarations equally decisive might be quoted from Lyser, 

ranzius, Carpzov, Walch, Spener,and others. But enough has 
been given, to show that the chief theologians of our Church 
have taught, with great emphasis, the divine obligation of the 
Lord’s day as the Christian Sabbath. Their teaching must be 
regarded as settling the proper historical interpretation of the 
Confession on this point. They have placed the Sabbatie doc- 
trine of the Lutheran Church on clear and immovable foun- 
dations, and reared the strongest defenses against the lax views 
which open the way for the desecration of the holy day. 
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ARTICLE III. 


CATECHISATION : THE RELATION IT SUSTAINS TO THE 
WORK OF THE PASTOR, AND HOW IT IS TO BE CON- 
DUCTED. * 

By Rev. Ernram Mirer, Dixen, Ill. 

Catechise, Catechism, &c.,are words derived from the Greek, 
nata, and nyos, forming the verb xatnyéw, or natnyiew,— 
“to sound or resound, to sound into the ears of any one”; 
hence, “to teach by oral instruction,” and, “to teach the first 
principles of any science.” These words are now applied al- 
most wholly to elementary religious instruction, by questions. 
and answers. 

It would seem also that the qualities of diligence and thor- 
oughness are embraced in the compound word, inasmuch as, 
according to our Lexieons, the proposition “xaza@ in compo- 
sition often gives additional force to the sense of the simple 
term.” 

That we may correctly apprehend the meaning of the sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to settle its scope, as well as we may, 
and then we shall be in a position to present definite, and, 
perchance, correct views upon it. 

We shall be best able to get at this, by inquiring first, 
what are the objects of the pastor’s work? Having ascer- 
tained this, the way will be open,‘on which we may come to 
a proper and satisfactory solution of the questions involved. 

A general analysis of the objects of the Christian pastor’s 
work, will present the following points: 

1. The regeneration of souls. 

2. The edification of the Church in the word and in faith. 

8. Dealing with troubled or erring souls, individually, 
and with families. 

4. Developing the benevolence and activities of the church. 








* Read before the Northern Conference of the Synod of Northern Illi- 
nois, and published by request. 
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There is perhaps nothing, which properly belongs to the 
pastoral work in its scriptural idea, that is not included in 
this general division. 

The regeneration of souls, or the recovery of mankind 
from the power of sin and satan, the edification of believers 
in the truth and life of Jesus Christ, their advancement in 
spiritual knowledge and holiness, when gathered into con- 
gregations, and organized into societies, administering com- 
fort to troubled consciences, giving counsel to the erring, and 
developing a true christian family consciousness, and finally, 
awakening and cherishing, as an essential part of christian 
and church life, the spirit of benevolence and christian ac- 
tivity, doing good both to the bodies and souls of men, so 
that they may be saved; this comprehends all that is inclu- 
ded in the office and work of a minister of the gospel. 

We may take it for granted, that catechisation, or the 
systematic instruction of young persons in the principal doe- 
trines of the word of God, as practised in the Lutheran 
Church, stands related to all this, and has a more or less im- 
portant influence on it all. It needs no proof that such is 
the case. It would only be trying to prove an axiom to un- 
dertake to prove that special doctrinal and practical instruc- 
tion of the young is likely to have an influence upon their 
life in the future, and contributes in some way to the ad- 
vancement of the church’s work on earth. 

We have then only the question to answer, how, or in 
what measure, is catechisation related to the pastor’s work ? 

We might at the outset reply, that it is in itself a most 
important part of that work. This is the theory and the 
practice of the Lutheran Church, as well as that of all the 
divisions of the Protestantism of the great Reformation. 
Some of the later off-shoots of those churches have indeed 
practically discarded catechetical instruction, and even de- 
cried it as a mere formality, more likely to lull the soul into 
a deep spiritual slumber, than to awaken it to a true life of 
godly faith. But this was a blunder which many of their 
wiser heads are now beginning to see, yet are not able to 
remedy. The force of their denominational traditions, and 
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the consequent undervaluation of sound doctrine in their 
churches present obstacles of such magnitude as all their 
wisdom has not been able thus far to remove. They can pro- 
mulgate the theory, but cannot achieve the practice. 

With us, and the other churches originating in the mighty 
ecclesiastical revolution of the sixteenth century, the case is 
altogether different. Cuatechisation was from the very begin- 
ning a part of their policy. Indeed it could not well be oth- 
erwise. Had it not been a part of the policy of the Christian 
Church from its early history? and did not the church lay 
great stress upon the thorough instruction of all its neophytes, 
on their reception into church membership? More than 
this, they had not only the practice of the church in all ages 
for their warrant, but the express command of the Lord, 
when He said to Peter, “Feed my lambs”! They did not 
suppose, as is now so largely practiced, that this feeding of 
the lambs was to be left to lay teachers, as in our modern 
Sunday Schools; but, as the command was given to an apos- 
tolic minister of the gospel, and to the one, too, who was to 
preach the first gospel sermon, so also it applied to all pastors 
in every period of time. They rightly inferred, that the 
Lord intended to have the children of the church receive 
due attention at the hands of the pastor himself. Hence, we 
are to regard catechisation not as merely sustaining a certain 
relation to the pastor’s work, but as being an essential part 
of the work itself. To speak of it as in relation to the pas- 
tor’s work, looks too much as if that work were something 
else, that might be merely affected by catechisation, whilst it 
does not constitute properly any part of his official duties. 

Yet there is a sense in which the work of catechetical in- 
struction does stand in relation to other parts of pastoral 
labor. Just as childhood stands related to the later periods 
of human lite, and largely contributes to the determination 
of that life, so also early pastoral instruction must necessarily 
stand in relation to the influence which the pastor is to exert 
in subsequent stages of his labors for the development of the 
individual and aggregated Christian life submitted to his 
moulding. 
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The question then narrows itself down to this: How will 
catechetical instruction affect the labors of a pastor with its 
subjects in their later church relations? Will it promote or 
retard, will it facilitate or hinder his work with them in after 
life, or will it do neither ? 

1. Catechetical instruction lies at the very foundation of 
all the pastor’s work. It is not only a part of the work itself, 
but it underlies all his other functions. If we recall the 
summary of the objects of pastoral work, we shall see at once, 
that for the first object, namely, the regeneration of the soul, 
nothing could be so well adapted for the attainment of that 
end. What do we teach in those exercises? The supreme 
authority of God over all created things ; man’s revolt against 
that authority, and his consequent helpless misery, as well as 
guilt; the amazing love of the Father, in giving His Son to 
bear the sins of mankind, and by His death to redeem them, 
so as to make their pardon and restoration to life possible ; 
these and kindred truths, all of the sublimest magnitude, 
form the staple of the instruction imparted to the catecheti- 
eal class. And these are the truths, and the only truths, that 
have, since their first publication, availed for the recovery of 
any part of the human family from sin, and the restoration 
of life and hope to those who believed them. These are the 
truths that have changed not merely the theoretical beliefs, 
but also the practical life of all who have received them. 
These are the truths that first regenerated the individual, 
then regenerated the family, then regenerated society, then 
regenerated the state, and are going on now, as ever, to re- 
generate the world! These are the truths which the Spirit 
of God has uniformly employed to overturn the empire of 
wickedness, and to awaken the dead in trespasses and sins to 
the glorious life of the sons of God. 

And in catechisation these truths are applied at a time 
when the heart and conscience are most susceptible of im- 
pressions from them. In obedience to the proverbial maxim, 
“Train up a child in the way it should go, and when he is 
“old he will not depart from it,” the Lutheran Church has 
taken the mighty facts in God’s dealings with the children of 
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men, and planted them in the receptive soil of the youthful 
heart, well assured that then, if ever, they would be likely to 
take root and “bring forth fruit unto everlasting life.” 
“Feed my lambs!” The word pastor means primarily a 
feeder, and was applied to one who fed and had the care of 
sheep, that is, ashepherd. The chief shepherd then gave 
this charge to his servants to take care of the lambs, to feed 
them. They were not only to feed the sheep, but also the 
lambs. Why? Because, if the lambs are fed and receive 
the shepherd’s care, there will also be sheep in the fold in af- 
ter years. Should the lambs be neglected, this would be very 
doubtful. If left to themselves, they would incautiously, 
rashly, or wilfully, wander away and fall an inevitable prey 
to the wolf. Or, if for a season they should escape total de- 
struction, yet when found they are so fearful, or so self-willed, 
so unaccustomed to a shepherd’s care, and so ignorant of the 
need of it, or the advantages of it, that it is with difficulty 
they are enticed into the fold. What pastor does not know 
this from his own experience? Who has not mourned over 
the waywardness and obstinacy of those who have grown old 
in sin, even if they have not passed theirearly prime? And 
yet the fact that there are now so many in this condition, is 
owing mainly to the failure of pastors to feed the lambs, or 
the wicked neglect of parents, in regard to the early religious 
schooling of their children under the pastor’s care. It is a 
melancholy fact, that the majority of youths grow up even 
in Christian families in our country, without any regular 
doctrinal training by the pastors of the churches. Whilst 
there is preaching, “enough and to spare,” there is a vicious 
notion abroad, that it is not doctrine that the people want, 
but practical instruction and exhortation ; not thinking, that 
unless there is a solid basis of doctrine, there is nothing for 
the practical instruction and exhortation to rest upon. There 
is a lever, indeed, and a fulcrum, but no support for them; 
hence the mighty mass of wickedness remains unmoved. 
There is also a mistrust of youthful piety. Practically the 
churches of America have but little faith in the stability of 
early conversions; not suspecting that it is precisely their 
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failure to nurture young converts carefully, 7. ¢., feed the 
lambs, that these converts so often do not hold out. Hence 
the work is postponed till they have grown stronger and bet- 
ter able to know and appreciate the work of the Spirit in 
their regeneration. But, unhappily, as they grow stronger, 
they show their growth by being stronger in sin and resist- 
ance to God’s word and work. 

Churches and pastors often think, also, that it is slow work 
to build up the Church by catechising and confirming the 
children. It is long to wait before they become able to con- 
tribute any work or money for the upbuilding of the Church. 
They do not see the growth of the Church in these outward 
results. Is it not true that the great majority of churches, 
members and pastors, rejoice more over the reception of adults 
than of children? And do they not thereby show that the 
“little ones” are despised, in spite of the caution given by 
Jesus to those who do it?) They want working, contributing 
members at once, such as can immediately assume part of the 
burdens of the Church, and by their age and personal or so- 
cial standing, can aid in lifting up the congregation toa 
higher plane in public estimation. Hence they pass by and 
neglect the lambs, with the exception of what is done for 
them in the Sunday School, and go out, as they say, after “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” And in the meantime 
they do not observe that, through want of pastoral attention, 
by faithful instruction—because the lambs do not receive the 
pastor’s special care—the number of the “lost sheep” is con- 
stantly augmented. But still they are in pursuit of the “lost 
sheep,” and them mainly; because, if they are brought in, 
they will count something at once, as if they were men and 
women in Christ Jesus immediately, as well as men and 
women in age, stature and finances. 

Such labors are all right, so far as seeking and saving the 
lost is concerned. Many are thereby found and saved. 
They must by no means be neglected. If the church has by 
her neglect of catechetical instruction stored up this addi- 
tional work for herself, she should by no means omit it, but 
work all the harder, if perchance she may, in some measure, 
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make up for past remissness. But it has always proved a 
very hard and uncertain kind of work. So many of those, 
who are reclaimed by the methods usually employed, turn 
back again, and must be hunted up anew, and when they are 
brought back into “the way that they ought to go,” they 
again “depart from it.” 

If in attending to these, the pastor gives no attention to the 
special instruction of children, the latter grow up as wild as 
the others, and will be as hard to lead back to the Shepherd 
as they, when the time comes for the Church to think of 
seeking them. And thus there is constantly accumulating a 
large stock of the hardest, most wearing, and at the same 
time least hopeful work for the Church. 

What is true in the natural world, is true also in the world 
of spirit: 

“*Tis education forms the common mind; 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.’’ 
Much can be done in the planting and nurture of the Chris- 
tian life by a proper application of natural principles and 
processes. In the development of the spiritual life, God does 
not interfere or dispense with them, nor supplement them by 
any superadded influences, except where they are not sufli- 
cient for the needed result. Whilst God acts in accordance 
with the principle, that “no man can come to Jesus except 
the Father draw him,” he also leaves the parental obligation, 
to “train up a child in the way he should go,” both unfettered 
and unrepealed as to the results of its neglect. 

If the Church fail to avai! herself of these natural laws 
and agencies in her work,-if she fail to make the natural 
effort of instruction at the time when such instruction will 
do most good, it will not be long before she will begin to 
reap the bitter fruit of such failure. Extraordinary awaken- 
ings, and extraordinary spiritual visitations, are not things 
of very frequent occurrence ; else they would not be extraordi- 
nary. As of old, so now, God does grant them in His great 
mercy, éven after the Church has again and again “received 
the grace of God in vain.”* But it is found too, that the 
more frequent those seasons of refreshing, as we call them, 
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the less power they have. It would seem that revivals or 
awakenings result in much and lasting good only in the be- 
ginning of things. When once the Church is set up and 
started out with such a capital as God gives her in a season 
of awakening, then she is expected to trade with her talent, 
go to work and add to it, propagate herself. And how can 
she do this so well and so surely, as by means of the children 
of the Church. Let her see to it that he who feeds the 
sheep also has the opportunity to feed the lambs, and that 
he does it as faithfully in the one case as in the other. Let 
her add to this her earnest and unceasing prayers, and the 
support of her own godly example, and there will be little 
occasion for special and powerful awakenings, for there will 
be then a constant awakening. 

Children need precisely what all others need, sownd teaching 
concerning Christ. This can be safely and thoroughly impart- 
ed only by one whose special business it is. No man em- 
ploys a farmer to build a house, or a carpenter to construct 
a locomotive. The farmer can do his own work very well, 
and so also the carpenter, because each has been trained to it, 
and it is his special business. But each would utterly fail in 
that of the other. So also the Sunday School teacher can do 
the work assigned to him. But there is a department of 
Christian teaching which requires a far higher degree of qual- 
ification than he can attain to, and such as can be acquired 
only by special devotion to the work. This is peculiarly the 
pastor’s work. He cannot ignore it; the Chureh cannot ex- 
cuse him from it; neither dare she assume it. It is hers to 
see that it is done, but it is hers also to see that a suitable 
person be entrusted with it, and not allow it to be officiously 
meddled with. No more sacred obligation accompanies the 
pastoral office, because no more favorable opportunity to di- 
rect the soul in the right way ever is found, than the pastor 
finds in childhood and youth. 

Let the church see to it, that her work is done by these 
natural agencies, and then she will never be lacking in the 
supernatural. And she will never be under temptation of 
bringing strange fire into the temple, the fire of nature alone 
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without the fire of grace,—the baptism of water without the 
baptism of the Spirit in her longings for a revival. 

One of the great hindrances of the church now-a-days lies 
right here. There is such a demand for fine preaching, that, 
in order to furnish it, the pastor has not the time necessary 
for the instruction of the young in Christian doctrine. Be- 
sides, so much is expected from the Sunday School, that few 
pastors in this country feel the need of special attention to 
children on their part. 

Let there be no less Sunday School teaching; but, at the 
same time, let Christian pastors note well and use the fruitful 
opportunity they have of winning souls in the period of child- 
hood and youth, even though their sermons should become 
less polished or brilliant. 

2. Thorough catechetical instruction prepares the way for 
the greater efficiency of preaching. 

One reason for the want of success in preaching the word, 
is found in the ignorance of the people in regard to the fun- 
damental facts and doctrines of God’s word, and of the inner 
life of man. It is this that makes preaching to children so 
difficult. They have not yet become acquainted with the 
Bible facts, which are so familiar to the preacher, the know- 
ledge of which is necessary in order to understand a large 
part of what we call preaching. Now it happens, that a 
great many adults know but little more of the Bible history 
than children, and just as little or less of Christian doctrine. 
Henee, what the preacher says is not apprehended and viewed 
in its proper connection and relations, that is, it is scarcely 
apprehended at all. We all know how much easier it is to 
preach to people who have some scriptural intelligence and 
culture, than to those who are destitute of these advantages. 
We feel then, that a truth is often proved to them or forcibly 
illustrated merely by allusion toa faet or event. It is very 
tedious to be under the necessity of relating the whole cir- 
cumstance in every instance, and it is difficult to fix the hear- 
er’s mind on the particular point or feature in that event 
illustrative of the subject dnder discussion, and the whole 
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narrative often diverts his attention entirely from the subject. 
Every minister who is anxious to be understood, feels this, 
and wishes often that his hearers had possession of certain 
items of knowledge in God’s word, so that they might more 
clearly understand and retain the substance of his discourse, 
without so much diffuse particularization. 

And there is no way in which this difficulty can so well 
and effectually be obviated, as by that thorough indoctrina- 
tion which can be acquired in the catechetical class. The 
catechism deals with the being and attributes of God, with 
the creation of the universe, with man, his origin, history, 
relations and obligations to God and man, his condition, his 
destiny, and the means by which his destiny is determined, 
and with all the events and transactions connected with his 
redemption, as well as those that shall close the earthly his- 
tory of mankind and begin their unchanging future in eter- 
nity. It is the pastor’s work to impress all these truths upon 
the memory, and to do it in such a way as to awaken the 
conscience and heart of the learner, and make them to be the 
profoundest beliefs of both mind and heart. The history of 
God’s providence with His people Israel, and more especially 
the facts of the Saviour’s life, are tobe well fixed in the 
memory and their meaning unfolded to the understanding. 
If this is well done, it will enable the instructed hearer after- 
wards easily to understand and retain the substance of any 
ordinary gospel sermon in after life. Where such instruction 
is wanting, much that the preacher says will have to be tedi- 
ously illustrated, or left to fail of its object, because it is not 
properly apprehended. 

There is in catechetical exercises a religious culture, that is 
a culture of the heart and the head, that prepares the way 
for the reception of the higher truths, which the complete 
preaching of the gospel implies. The mental exercise, learn- 
ing the contents of the catechism, is of itself'so much in the 
line of all education. But it is far in advance of mere sec- 
ular subjects in its educating potency, because it deals with 
the very highest questions of life, human and divine, tem- 
poral and eternal. Like the Bible, on which the catechism 
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is founded, it presents to the mind those vast and mighty 
truths concerning the Creator and creation, which are so pro- 
foundly interesting to man, and after which the wisdom of 
the most cultured minds of non-Jewish and non-Christian 
nations has so painfully yet vainly inquired. It gives a sat- 
isfactory solution of the great problems of man’s present life 
and his future destiny. What can be more stimulating to 
the mind than the glorious conceptions of God as we have 
them in the Old and New Testaments, especially the latter? 
If the pastor rightly understands his work, and has a right 
heart for it, it will be his business to unfold to the mind of 
the catechumen the tender relation in which the Creator of 
all things places Himself to his creatures, even his erring and 
sinful ones. Here he will find much to say that, if coming 
from a warm heart, cannot fail to stir up the thoughts of even 
sluggish minds. He has the best opportunity imaginable to 
describe to susceptible minds the sad condition of man with- 
out God in a world of change, uncertainty and death,—and 
then psss Over to that other picture, of a life in heaven, with 
all its perfection and glory, in the very presence and dwelling- 
place of God. If any thing can arouse dormant thought, 
surely such subjects must be best calculated to produce that 
effect. 

We thus see that, simply as intellectual discipline, the in- 
struction of the catechetical class acts as a preparative for a 
right understanding of the pastor’s labors in the pulpit. 

We might also refer, as a matter of no small importance, 
to the fact, that the learner becomes familiar with many 
terms used in preaching, which need to be properly appre- 
hended, if, as a hearer, he is to receive the full benefit of a 
true sermon. Such terms as trinity, divinity, humanity, de- 
pravity, justification, righteousness, and many others, mean 
much more to one, who has been somewhat systematically 
taught what is comprehended in them, than to one who has 
not. But we do not propose more than to suggest this point. 

We pass on to notice the increased receptiveness of the 
heart for all the truths of divine revelation, produced by such 
religious instruction. 
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One great aim, and the chief one of the pastor, is to arouse 
the conscience and gain the heart of his learner for “the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” And the faithful pastor seldom fails in 
this. Our own remembrance, and the experience of most 
persons who have enjoyed such opportunities, furnishes abun- 
dant testimony to the great power of catechetical instruction 
to reach the heart, and awaken the deepest interest in the 
teachings of the Christian oracles. If ever the heart cau be 
stirred up and made all alive to the value and glory of divine 
truth, it is at the age at which young persons are usually 
gathered into the class. If ever any one can be made sensi- 
ble of his sins, if ever any one can be made to feel his utter 
helplessness under the tyrannous domination of sin, and if ever 
he can be led to see his perfect deliverance from sin and con- 
demnation, in Christ, it is at that age. Thus the heart is 
opened and prepared for the reception and use of all future 
pulpit instruction, as it would otherwise not be. 

In this threefold manner, therefore, catechetical instruction 
prepares the congregation of the future, for intelligent and 
appreciative attendance upon the worship of God, and the 
preaching of the word by peculiar mental discipline, by ac- 
quaintance with scripture and theological terms, and by the 
culture of the conscieace and heart. When all this is wisely 
and faithfully conducted by the pastor, the young Christian 
enters upon his new relations to the church with advantages 
of inestimable value, and is placed in a position to reap the 
greatest possible profit from all subse juent instruction, from 
the pulpit, or from his private reading and study in God’s 
word. 

3. Catechetical instruction also largely affects the pastor’s 
labors with troubled souls. 

These he will find on every hand. If they are not troubled 
in health, they are very likely to be in sickness. If they are 
not troubled in prosperity they are sure to be in adversity. 
And especially under the preaching of the gospel, hearers 
will become deeply concerned about their spiritual state. 

If such persons have previously attended a course of reli- 
gious instruction under a wise and faithful guide, it will be 
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much easier to counsel and comfort them. The great facts 
of revelation, the meaning of the Cross, and the purpose of 
Christ’s coming into the world, are already embedded in their 
thinking and feeling; and hence it is not so difficult to deal 
successfully with them in their perplexities, and show them 
the open door for their escape and deliverance. There will 
be little occasion for the painful, often agonizing, demonstra- 
tions frequently witnessed. 

Whatever we have said in regard to preaching, is also true 
in regard to this department of pastoral work. If any one 
by mental and moral culture, under such instruction, is 
better prepared to understand the preaching of God’s word, 
by that same culture he is better prepared to apply divine 
truth to his own case, for comfort, or admonition, or reproof, 
or instruction, as he may need. 

4. But catechetical instruction bears upon another depart- 
ment of Christian life, which needs and loudly demands the 
pastor’s care. It is that department to which the second great 
command alludes: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It is that department in which the regener: ated heart goes out 
in the use of spiritual knowledge and power, for the purpose 
of doing good. If the gospel has been made truly effectual 
in the heart, it will appear by such promptings. It is one of 
the chief purposes of God to have this spirit of beneficence 
cultivated, because in it consists man’s closest resemblance to 
God, and by it God designs to recover the world to Himself. 
In nothing does the Christian so much show his likeness to 
God, and prove that he has not received the grace of God in 
vain, as in the vigorous exercise of this new and exalted 
affection, by doing good. Every Christian congregation is in 
duty bound, and bound by the nature of love, to do good in 
the use of all its powers and means. Its works, words, and 
gifts are all to be directed to the end of propagating the gos- 
pel, and sending the streams of the fountain of life through- 
out the world. This is one of the most important objects 
before every Christian congregation, and one of the essential 
conditions of its growth, and of the personal growth of every 
member of it. No pastor dure himself be forgetful, or suffer 
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his people to be forgetful of it. Nothing can take its place, 
whether you contemplate the doer, or the objects for whom 
the deed is done. It is therefore of the utmost importance, 
that a good basis be laid for the development of both congre- 
gational and individual life in this particular direction. 
Where are when shall that basis be most successfully laid ? 
Reason, experience, and the word of God all answer, “‘in 
childhood and youth.” As the young lay the foundation of 
their future character and destiny whilst they are young, so 
also the Christian pastor lays the foundation of all, that he 
proposes to build in any soul, or aggregation of souls, when 
those souls are yet in their most plastic condition, and under 
influences most favorable for that special work. The cate- 
chetical class precisely meets those conditions most complete- 
ly. For weeks and months in succession, and at last day by 
day, the class is under the eye and affectionate, earnest, yearn- 
ing instruction of the pastor. He sings with them, prays 
with them, learns their difficulties and perplexities, becomes 
intimately acquainted with the peculiar disposition of each 
one, and thus learns how best to approach them with comfort, 
encouragement, warning or reproof, as the case may demand. 
He learns there what is likely to be the besetting sin of many, 
perhaps of most, if not all. Hence he has it in his power at 
that time, if ever, to lay a good foundation for the develop- 
ment of these souls in Christian benevolence and activity. 
Now the Church always needs workers, and can never have 
too many of them. Nor is there any work so important as 
that of the Church, nor are skilled workers more needed in 
any department of human life. Trained lay-workers are one 
of the great demands of the Christian Church. The cate- 
chetical class can easily be made a training school for them. 
If the truth is rightly inculcated, its proper effect will not 
be wanting. If the ground be rightly prepared, and the seed 
carefully sown and tended, it will spring up and bear fruit. 
That fruit will be love to God and love toman. Sucha soul, 
brought into the knowledge of the love of God by receiving 
the truth as it is in Jesus, will remember its own sad estate 
in sin, and can easily think how miserable every one is, who 
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is yet a stranger to God. In the experience of the light, lib- 
erty and blessedness of God’s children, it will not be hard to 
awaken sympathy for those who “sit in the region and shad- 
ow of death,” and develop a spirit of working and giving, 
often even to sacrifice, for the benefit of others. Or, if not 
brought so far on the way, at any rate the preliminary work 
can be done, that shall greatly facilitate this end under future 
labors of the pastor. 

Besides, the instruction given in the class embraces much 
that relates to the person and dignity of Jesus, and is well 
calculated to beget enthusiasm for Him. The second article 
of the Christian Creed relates to Him and His work for man 
especially. Any thing like a proper apprehension of it with 
heart as well as head, must beget a profound interest in the 
Saviour, who could become, and do, and suffer, all this out of 
love for sinful man. When Paul, on his way to Damascus, 
saw Jesus, so overwhelming was the vision of glory, that he 
at once forgot all his enmity, and asked, “Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do?” From that time forth he became one 
of the Lord’s great champions in the warfare against the 
powers of darkness. No sacrifice or suffering was too great 
for him to undergo for Jesus’ sake. The foundation for such 
a spirit can best be laid under the circumstances afforded in 
the catechetical class. If ever it is possible to awaken an 
enthusiasm for Jesus and his glory, it isthen. If only the 
pastor himself possesses this enthusiasm! If he only has 
those exalted views of the person and oflice of the Redeemer ! 

Failures there will always be. There is the stony ground, 
the thorny ground, and the wayside. We must not fail, 
however, to sow on them all. Salvation*must be offered to 
all, and urged upon every one. If the rock has no “deepness 
of earth,” and the “thorns choke the word,” “so that it be- 
cometh unfruitful,”’ and if the fowls of the air gather that 
which falls on the wayside, we are taught by our heavenly 
Master that such disappointments we must expect. But 
there is the good ground just as surely ; and there will there 
be fruit—the fruit of active, godly beneficence. 

We have thus seen that catechetical instruction is inti. 
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mately related to all later pastoral work, and even exerts a 
controlling influence upon it; moreover, that it is itself a most 
important part of that work. 

It remains yet to consider the question; “How should it 
be performed ?” 

This is the most difficult part of the subject. It is com- 
paratively easy to trace out the relations which it sustains to 
pastoral work in general, and show how it may affect that 
work. But to tell how to perform it properly, requires a de- 
gree of insight, wisdom and experience, such as no one will 
be presumptuous enough to suppose himself adequately to 
possess. Yet we may all know something about it, and it is 
right for us to tell what we do know. This is all that I claim 
for myself. The construction of a sermon or the work of 
preaching the gospel in general, has not perplexed me more 
than the apparently simple work of catechising the young. 

.I have found, however, that the following conditions are ne- 
cessary for its successful performance. 

1. The pastor must diligently prepare himself for it. It 
will not do to say, “I am dealing with the simpler elements of 
Christian doctrine, with which I have become so familiar,— 
it is only the catechism, and they are only young persons, 
children yet, whom I have to instruct, and therefore I need 
not be much concerned about it.” That would be to despise 
the important truths lying at the basis of the Christian 
life, and to “despise the little ones,” whom Jesus so earnestly 
exhorts us not to despise. Such a course would lead to inev- 
itable failure. 

He, who would catechise successfully, must refresh his 
mind on the particular points or doctrines, which may at the 
time be under consideration. He must have the proofs, scrip- 
tural and rational, all at hand, and be prepared to illustrate 
the subject by familiar facts. He must have things not only in 
his mind, but also in his heart. He must not only impart the 
truth, but make it warm, or rather have it warm in his own 
heart, in order that it may be not only heard, but also felt. 
All this requires renewed study, and renewed prayer. The 
pastor must study the whole subject into his mind, so that it 
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shall be there fresh, and he must pray it into his heart, so 
that it may come from the heart warm and glowing. This 
takes time and demands effort, so much time and so much 
effort, that the pastor may think he cannot spare the time 
and strength from other things. But the time is well spent, 
and the strength is always well laid out. Luther said of 
himself, that it was his daily practice to repeat and meditate 
upon a part of the catechism, even amid the cares and bur- 
dens that constantly came upon him. And he severely cen- 
sures those who think they have outgrown the- catechism. 
It is a sad mistake for any one to suppose, that he can ever 
get beyond the fundamental doctrines of the word of God. 
As well might a man suppose that he could dispense with 
bread, because he has been using it so long. ence, to in- 
struct the class well, requires diligent, conscientious and anx- 
ious preparation. 

2. In the actual work of instruction, it is important, and 
even essential, to employ the simplest and most expressive 
language,—the simplest, that the instruction may be most 
fully understood,—the most expressive, in order that it may 
produce the deepest effect. This again requires study. If a 
man in the course of his education has been wise enough to 
form a plain and forcible style of conveying his thoughts, he 
will have a great advantage by means of it for the work both 
of teaching and preaching. If he has not been wise enough 
to do this before, it is not too late to begin yet. And the 
catechetical class presents to him just the opportunity and 
occasion to do it. But it is worth while to labor for sim- 
plicity and clearness of expression, and it is absolutely in- 
dispensable in the instruction of the young. We have the 
Saviour’s own example in this. Nothing can surpass the 
simplicity with which He gave expression to the deepest and 
greatest traths of salvation. And he who models his style 
upon the scriptures, will gain much in a clear and forcible 
utterance of his thoughts. 

3. The pastor ought always to teach affectionately. For 
this he needs a loving heart and a strong passion for saving 
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souls. This he can have only by seeking it, and cultivating 
it by constant exercise, when he has it. It will not do to 
meet your class with a cold and unsympathetic heart. We 
want a heart that sympathises even with the infirmities and 
errors of others, that knows and feels how painful it is to be 
weak and to fall into sin. Love, in teaching and preaching, 
is the very heart of spiritual unction. 

4. There must also be frequent repetition. The object is 
to get the truth permanently fixed in the mind, and to deep- 
en its effect. This can be accomplished only by repeating 
the same thing often, and illustrating it in many ways. By 
such a course, it has the best chance of becoming incorporated 
with all the person’s thinking, and producing the most salu- 
tary effects upon his life. 

5. A familiar conversational manner ordinarily will most 
impress the truth on the mind. Such a manner most easily 
holds the attention, and puts the learner fully at his ease at 
the same time. In general there is little, if any room or 
occasion, for declamatory exhortation. The object is instruc- 
tion and exhortation; but both can be done most effectually 
by a very simple colloquial style. It is well, if you can get 
your catechumen to turn catechist, or rather questioner, so as 
to give you an opportunity to meet his particular difficulty, 
and make the subject clearer to every one. This can be at- 
tained best by such a manner as relieves the learner of the 
embarrassment which he would naturally feel under the for- 
mality of ordinary public discourses. In plain, easy, simple 
conversation, the pastor gets nearer to the heart, as well as 
the understanding, of his class, and will not only instruct, 
but move them most readily. It enables him to talk like a 
kind and loving parent. Besides, it furnishes occasion and 
cause for that variety of remark and feeling, which is so 
powerful in ordinary life, and which we all have seen and 
felt in the common intercouse of daily life. 

It is much better, in every sense, to teach and exhort in 
this way, than by the most fervid declamatory efforts and 


appeals. 
6. The class must not be to the pastor a mere incidental 
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matter, something which is for the most part pushed aside, 
until the time, or near the time of meeting with it, and only 
then receiving earnest attention. He who treats his class in 
this manner, is not fit for any department of pastoral work. 
He despises the “little ones.” He is unfaithful in that which 
he thinks is little, and for the reason that he thinks so. He 
has not the heart of a Christian pastor. If he gives more 
attention to his sermons, it is for the honor, the public and 
more obvious honor, or profit connected therewith, and not 
because his great aim is to win souls. 

He who would do catechetical work aright, must have the 
class in his heart, and his heart in it. It must burden him. 
If he does not “travail in birth” with those souls, they are 
not likely to be born again, or to be nourished in Christ, if 
they are already in Him. The true pastor will carry his class 
in his heart wherever he goes. Night and day his thoughts 
will be upon them. He will “pray without ceasing” for them. 
Many and many an ejaculation will go up to God for them, 
as he thinks of them in his other engagements, or as he walks 
the streets, or moves through his charge. He will be bur- 
dened with them. He will go with that precious burden to 
his closet, hold it up before the Lord, and call on Him to look 
at it. He cannot rest, “till Christ is formed” in them. He 
goes with joy to meet them; and his heart experiences un- 
speakable relief in the meeting. His heart is full of new 
things and old, that he can there pour into their minds, feel- 
ing the while, that he shall not labor in vain, whilst laboring 
in this spirit. 

May God grant us all grace, fully to acquit ourselves before 
Him in our work with the young! Amen. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE PULPIT AS AN INTELLECTUAL INSTRUCTOR. 
By Rev. Witiiam Heuut, Hudson, N. Y. 


Withina few years, the taxation of church property has been 
strongly advocated by infidels, and by a few professed Chris- 
tians, who have not weighed the consequences of such a policy 
and its injustice to these agencies for the general good. Some 
religious papers have unwisely fallen into the error, and have 
thus aided and abetted the foes of Christ and His Church. 
In the District of Columbia this policy has been put into prac- 
tical operation, and unless Congress takes action for their re- 
lief, many feeble churches will be taxed out of existence, and 
the stronger ones will be compelled to bear an oppressive 
burden. 

It is generally acknowledged that the state should provide 
for the intellectual education of its citizens, and hence there 
is a common school system in many of the States, and in 
some there is compulsory law providing for the attendance of 
children between certain ages. The state builds the school 
houses, exempts them from taxation, employs the teachers, 
and pays their salaries, and in some instances provides even 
the class-books for the children. It is urged that our free in- 
stitutions depend in a great measure upon the intelligence of 
the people, and that therefore this large expenditure is judi- 
ciously incurred. 

Our churches which attend more especially to the moral 
education of the people, cost the state nothing, as they are 
built and supported by voluntary subscriptions. Without 
morality and religion, the republic can no more exist than 
without intelligence. It might be urged, on this ground, that 
the state ought to build and support the churches as well as 
the schools. The only immunity the church receives from 
the state for all the advantages it affords, is freedom from 
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taxation. Evidently the state is largely a debtor to the 
church. 

In this article we do not propose to argue the general ques- 
tion, but merely to present one aspect of the subject, leaving 
entirely out of view the moral and the spiritual benefits which 
the Church confers upon the community and the state. We 
contend that the pulpit is an intellectual instructor, as well as 
the schools, and that for the service thus rendered, the state 
can well afford the slight immunity of exempting church 
property from taxation. 

The primary object of the minister of the gospel is to pre- 
sent Jesus Christ as the ouly hope of salvation to a lost and 
ruined race. .He points to the Lamb of God that takes away 
the sin of the world. He goes forth, authorized by the great 
commission, to teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. He is an am- 
bassador of Jesus Christ, and he beseeches men in his stead 
to be reconciled to God. 

He addresses himself chiefly to the mora/ nature of man. 
The gospel is so plain that the wayfarer can understand its 
requirements. The unlettered savage may soon learn the 
simple yet sublime plan of redemption, and experience its 
life-giving power. No learning is required to grasp and com- 
prehend the great moral lesson. In all ages of the world, the 
lowly, the unpretentious, and the illiterate, have become the 
trophies of redeeming love. In this we see the wisdom and 
goodness of Him who adapts His gospel to meet the wants 
and the capacities of the humblest, so that salvation may be 
attainable by all. 

But incidentally the proclamation of the gospel has had a 
quickening effect upon the intellect of the human family. The 
heart is to be reached through the understanding. The gos- 
pel minister has not only been a teacher of the mora/ man, 
but also of the intellectual man. The teachings of the pulpit 
necessarily include a wide range of topics. In this article 
we propose to refer briefly to the vast amount of intellectual 
instruction imparted by the gospel ministry. 

The teachings of the pulpit include, 
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1. Theology. This is the science of God—an exposition of 
what may be known of the great First Cause. This is a most 
interesting and important branch of human knowledge. In 
all ages of the world the subject has occupied the attention of 
the profoundest intellects. Various mythological systems 
have been formed and taught, but they have not been true 
systems—they were merely structures of the imagination— 
merely fictitious and baseless theories. They reached after 
the Infinite, but in the darkness of this world they could not 
find Him by intellectual efforts. The religious systems of 
the Greeks, and Romans, and Egyptians,—of Confucius and 
Zoroaster—of the Brahmins and Buddhists, do not present 
the Creator of the world in His true character. They did 
not find and apprehend the true God. Many of the false re- 
ligious systems do not present one God as the Governor of the 
universe, but they include many gods, and some of them de- 
testable and contemptible in their characteristics. 

These philosophers all taught a false theology —they deluded 
the minds of men with fictions—but the Christian minister 
teaches that there is one God, the almighty Jehovah, who is 
from everlasting to everlasting. He does not make the asser- 
tion without authority, for he has a revelation from heaven, 
well authenticated as such by the evidence of prophecy and 
miracle. He brings to the minds of men the very highest 
conception, the very ideal of Deity, so that nothing more can 
be desired. He reveals the Perfect One—he delineates His 
character—a character beyond all human criticism. He re- 
veals a God who is the Creator of all things—a God of infi- 
nite power, of overwhelming majesty, of great condescension, 
of strict justice, of perfect holiness, and of boundless love. 
Here the limit is reached, and a Deity is found who meets 
man’s highest ideal, and who is worthy of so exalted a posi- 
tion. 

In teaching a theology so sublime as this, how the intellect 
is quickened and stimulated to the highest conceptions. Man 
looks up from the helplessness and weakness of himself, to 
One of infinite and almighty power; from the ignorance and 
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folly of man to the omniscience of God; from the brevity of 
human life to Him who is from everlasting to everlasting. 

His own immortality and the grand possibilities of his ex- 
istence lift him at yo the narrow scene of the present life, 
and present to his mind the grandeur of eternity. How the 
imagination is stimulated by such contemplations, and how 
the mind expands under such an intellectual discipline. 

Who can estimate the quickening and stimulating influ- 
ence which the discussion of such themes has upon the hu- 
man intellect? Week after week, and year after year, the 
mind is brought by the pulpit to the contemplation of the 
sublime themes of Christian theology. The mind cannot at 
once grasp thoughts so great, and it requires repeated presen- 
tations of the same truth as presented from different points 
of view, before a suitable impression is made, and the mind 
apprehends even in a limited degree. 

The teachings of the pulpit also include, 

2. Anthropology. The origin of the human race was a sub- 
ject which greatly perplexed the ancients, and if we go to 
heathen nations at the present day, we find that they have 
no definite idea or knowledge of the origin of the human 
family. The infidel scientists are equally unfortunate. They 
talk of evolution, and they present a variety of conflicting 
theories. From their confused ideas, we see in what perplex- 
ity the world would be ou this subject if we had no revela- 
tion from God, which gives us the particulars of the creation 
of man, and the names and residence of the first pair, to- 
gether with something of their family and personal history, 
until they closed their earthly career. 

The Christian minister teaches the true and satisfactory 
anthropology, and shows that man was created by a direct 
exercise of the power of Jehovah, and that he need not trace 
his ancestry back to apes and others of the lower orders of 
creation. 

The unity of the human race has also been a subject of 
much discussion and speculation and perplexity, but the pul- 
pit, on divine authority, gives the assurance that God made of 
one blood all the families of men, and that they can all trace 
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their origin to a single ancestor. This is definite and satis- 
factory information, and furnishes the solution to an interest- 
ing question. 

The pulpit also teaches, 

8. Chronology. In connection with his ministrations, the 
subject of chronology comes within the range of the teach- 
ings of the ambassador for Christ. The ancients were ignor- 
ant on this subject. The Chinese teach at the present day 
that their government has existed for hundreds of thousands 
of years. Profane history only reaches back about eight 
hundred years before Christ, and thus leaves a blank in the 
chronology of the human race for more than half the time it 
has occupied the earth.- But the gospel minister has in the 
inspired volume the true source of information, and this car- 
ries him back to the beginning, and shows quite accurately 
the years which have flown since Almighty God created man 
and made him a resident of His footstool. 

The ministrations of the pulpit also teach, 

4. History. Were the Scripture history to be obliterated 
what an enigma the past would present. For more than 
three thousand years of the early history of our race there 
would only be blank pages, and the curiosity of the inquirer 
would remain unsatisfied. But the minister of Christ has 
the true history, and the grand plan of redemption gradu- 
ally unfolded in that history. It reaches back to the begin- 
ning. God’s Church dates from Eden—from the promise 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head. 
The teaching of the preacher covers all the history of the hu- 
man family in the past, and shows God’s providential deal- 
ings with the race. The gradual development of the plan of 
redemption necessarily includes all history and reaches back 
to the beginning. 

The origin of evil in the world had been a perplexing sub- 
ject to the more learned and enlightened of the heathen phi- 
losophers. They believed that the deity must be good, but 
how evil entered the world was beyond the range of their 
information or philosophy. The gospel messenger explains 
all this by teaching that God made man holy and upright, 
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and put him under the restraint and discipline of law, but 
that he transgressed the law and became a sinner. Thus this 
mystery is solved. 

Infinite goodness devised a plan for his recovery, and the 
promise of the second Adam was made, to be fulfilled in the 
lapse of ages. A brief outline of the history of those early 
years is presented—the degeneracy of mankind in antedilu- 
vian times portrayed, the deluge which cut off all the human 
race but a single family, the eall of Abraham from the east, 
the miraculous deliverance of his descendants from Egypt, 
God’s providential dealings with them in the wilderness, 
their triumphant occupancy of the land of Canaan, their 
establishment as a nation, the succession of their judges and 
kings, their national misfortunes and triumphs, these are all 
portrayed and brought down to the era of credible profane 
history. The Bible account includes contemporary dynasties 
in other countries, and the authenticity of that history is 
being more and more confirmed every year, by the inscrip- 
tions upon stone and metal gathered from the hitherto hid- 
den memorials of buried cities. 

The preacher makes all history tributary to his exposition 
of the overruling providence of God. He shows that He is 
the Ruler of the nations, and that there has been a God in 
history, from first to last. His auditors get the grand out- 
lines of human history, from having this panorama brought 
before them from time to time. The prophecies of the past, 
which have been fulfilled, pertain to many nations. The 
great empires of antiquity, the Babylonian, Persian, Macedo- 
nian, and Roman, were all associated with the temporal his- 
tory of the Jewish people, and prophecy also extends to 
Egypt, Syria, Ethiopia, and other countries. He who studies 
the history of the theocracy which God established in Pales- 
tine, must necessarily have a knowledge of the nations with 
which they held intercourse; with which they warred ; over 
which they obtained signal victories, and by which, from 
time to time, they were overcome and made tributary, or 
were carried into captivity. Thus the preacher, in his work 
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of proclaiming the gospel, incidentally teaches the grand les- 
sons of human history. 

Not only does the Bible give an outline of the past, from 
the beginning, but it carries the generations of men back- 
ward, from the birth of Christ to Adam, in an unbroken 
genealogy. In the third chapter of Luke we have the names, 
reaching through four thousand years, from Joseph to David, 
from David to Abraham, from Abraham to Noah, and from 
Noah to Adam. The minister of the gospel familiarizes his 
hearers with the great epochs of the past, and he presents a 
veritable history and genealogy, which does not grow misty 
and uncertain as he penetrates the remote ages, but the be- 
ginning is as clear and definite, and certain, as the immediate 
past. The succession of generations is as clearly stated as 
the modern succession of kings in any civilized country. All 
the great events of history, so far as they are related to the 
kingdom of God, are at the disposal of the preacher, and he 
is a valuable publie instructor in this department of human 
knowledge. 

The ministrations of the pulpit also include, 

5. Geography. The first chapter of Genesis gives an ac- 
count of the division of the earth’s surface into land and 
water, and in the second chapter we are informed of the lo- 
eality in which God called man into existence. The land of 
Havilah, the land of Ethiopia, and the land of Assyria, are 
spoken of, together with the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel 
and Euphrates. The land of the Chaldees is brought early 
to our attention, as the father of the faithful moved westward 
from it to Canaan, and in time of famine he penetrated 
Egypt; from which subsequently his descendants, a mighty 
host, emerged to traverse the desert of Arabia, and cross Jor- 
dan to possess the land of promise. Many surrounding coun- 
tries are spoken of—many classic rivers mentioned, and the 
Dead Sea, Lake Gennesaret, the Red Sea, and the Mediterra- 
nean, are brought to our notice. The countries traversed by 
our Saviour and his apostles, and the towns and cities in which 
they preached, are specifically noticed. The celebrated cities 
of Babylon, Nineveh, Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem, 
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Athens, Rome, and others, are also presented in sacred his- 
tory. 

These are brought to the minds of men in the preaching of 
the word, in connection with the fulfilment of prophecy, and 
the description of the occurrences which made them illustri- 
ous. Sacred geography covers a considerable portion of three 
great divisions of the globe, Asia, Europe, and Africa. The 
travels of St. aul extended westward as far at least as Rome, 
and he tells us he purposed to go to Spain. 

But not only is sacred geography presented to the minds 
of auditors, but the gospel preacher calls the attention of his 
hearers to lands which at the present day are illuminated by 
the gospel, and to those over which the darkness of heathen- 
ism broods as the shadow of death. The islands-of the sea 
have in recent years been the scene of most successful mis- 
sionary labors, and the conquests of the Lamb in these are 
recounted. The.gospel plan of redemption contemplates the 
whole world, and it is yet to be included in the realm of sa- 
ered geography. The commission is, “Go ye into all the 
world.” 

The teachings of the pulpit include, 

6. Biography. This isa most interesting and important 
department of human knowledge. The world has always 
admired its heroes; prominent men have always commanded 
great attention. 

‘Lives of glorious men remind us 
Ilow to make our léves sublime.’ 

The gospel preacher, in the course of his ministrations, 
presents the grandest men of history for the imitation of his 
auditors. What noble characters were those men of old, 
“who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” 

In the first family of the race we have the biography of 
righteous Abel, and before the flood Enoch walked with God 
and was translated. Noah, in the midst of a general apos- 
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tacy, was faithful. What a sublime character Abraham pre- 
sents—what a more than royal man was Joseph, excelling the 
whole line of the Pharaohs—what a prince among men was 
Moses, the illustrious captain of the Lord’s host—what an 
able and upright judge was Samuel—what an illustrious 
statesman was Daniel—what a lion-hearted prophet was Eli- 
jah—what a model monarch was David—what a wise king 
was Solomon—what a morgl hero was St. Paul, and if we 
come to later days, what a lion for the truth was Martin Lu- 
ther! This is but a very limited list, and the whole is tran- 
scended by the life of the God-man, Jesus Christ. What a 
rich field to explore, and to present the fruits to those who 
attend upon the ministrations of the gospel. 

But not only are the wise and good and heroic presented 
as models for imitation, but we have also the biographies of 
those who have failed to act well their part, and who stand 
through the ages as beacons upon the shores of time—men 
who made shipwreck of faith, and manhood, and virtue. In 
the first human family we have Cain, the murderer, succeeded 
by such reprobates as Saul, Ahab, Jezebel, Absalom, Judas 
Iscariot, and others. 

The preacher of the gospel is a prominent teaché of biog- 
raphy, to those who attend upon his ministrations, and he is 
constantly drawing moral lessons for the benefit of mankind. 
He makes the names of the prominent men of the Bible as 
familiar as household words. 

Prominent men in all the ages are subjects of his review, 
not only of ancient but also of modern times. They are 
either for or against the kingdom of God, and as such come 
within the range of his discussions. 

The teachings of the pulpit embrace, 

7. Natural History. We study not only the volume of 
revelation, but also the book of nature in learning of the 
Almighty. Thé preacher exhibits His majesty and great- 
ness, and power and goodness from both. In nature we have 
manifold evidences of the being and love of Jehovah. To 
teach a lesson of implicit trust in God, the Saviour pointed 
to the fowls of the air, which have neither storehouse nor 
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barn, and yet our Heavenly Father feeds them. He pointed 
to the lilies of the field, which are clothed gorgeously by the 
same hand. An ancient writer said, “go to the ant thou 
sluggard, consider her ways and be wise.” The volume of 
inspiration makes many allusions to the book of nature, and 
these two harmonize. 

How marvelous are the works of God in this lower world— 
how past finding out. For nearly six thousand years men 
have studied the works of God, and yet how little they have 
mastered. Thousands of species in the animal kingdom, 
tens of thousands in the vegetable kingdom, and hundreds 
of thousands among the insect tribes, all attest to the infinity 
of the divine mind. What wonderful inventive faculties, 
what inexhaustible resources. 

The living preacher has this book of nature spread open 
before him, and to this he can appeal in the illustration and 
in the enforcement of the grand lessons he would impart. 
Here are ocular demonstrations, and he challenges credence 
for those things beyond the reach of natural vision from the 
certainty of the things which confront the eyes of men here. 
He draws conclusions from the things which are seen, in refer- 
ence to those which are not seen, as St. Paul says in his epis- 
tle to the Romans: “for the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.” 

The preacher is therefore a public instructor, incidentally, 
of natural history. He has the broad earth in proof of the 
excellency and majesty, and wisdom and goodness of God. 
The evidences are overwhelming. In opposition to this tes- 
timony, only the fool can say in his heart that there is no 
God. There is an endless variety in the works of Jehovah, 
and they minister to the sustenance and comfort and well- 
being of man in ten thousand forms. To these the gospel 
minister refers, and then he proceeds from the outer to the 
inner temple of God’s love, and shows that He who has con- 
stantly contemplated the highest good of man in so many 
temporal forms, has sent His Son to redeem the soul from 
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death, and to emancipate man from his thraldom to sin and 
satan. 

Natural history is a revelation from God to the eyes and 
ears of men, which they cannot well fail to comprehend. 
The earth is full of the great Creator’s goodness. Provision 
is made on an ample scale for food and raiment and other 
wants. Even the earth on which we tread is filled with 
metals and coal and oil, prepared ages ago in anticipation of 
coming necessities. 

The pulpit also teaches, 

8. Astronomy. David said, “When I consider Thy heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained: what is man that Thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man that Thou visitest him? (Ps. 8 : 3, 4.) 

The preacher looks upon the whole realm of nature—the 
whole universe of God, as a field from which he is to draw 
moral lessons. Dr. Chalmers deemed it important to preach 
a series of sermons on this subject, which are entitled, “As- 
tronomical Discourses.” God is not only supreme on this 
comparatively small globe upon which we live, but He is the 
Creator and Governor of all worlds. What a marvelous 
jurisdiction! With how much calmness and composure He 
presides over the wonderful works of His hands. How in- 
significant our earth appears, when brought in contrast with 
bodies which exceed it in extent thousands and millions of 
times. How this consideration should humble human pride 
and personal self importance. 

In presenting to the minds of his hearers the greatness of 
Jehovah, the preacher points to His handiwork. He takes 
the auditor from the comparatively narrow range of this 
world, and confronts him with millions of other worlds, and 
informs him that the same God created and governs these. 
For centuries they have pursued their orbits without collision, 
without jar, without irregularity, 

‘Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us 1s divine.” 


The God of nature, and the God of the Bible are the same. 
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How magnificent and stupendous and overwhelming are the 
works of His hands. 

The preacher impresses upon the mind of his hearer, that 
when he places himself in a hostile attitude toward God, he 
is engaging in a conflict with One who possesses illimitable 
might—One who holds millions of worlds in their sublime 
orbits, and sustains all things by the word of His power. 
How unequal the contest. How the mind must necessarily 
be enlarged by such grand contemplations. This world isa 
globe of great magnitude, which has not as yet after the lapse 
of nearly six thousand years, been fully explored by civilized 
men—taken by itself, the contemplation of its magnitude ex- 
cites wonder, but when the millions of other worlds are mar- 
shalled, the heavenly hosts confound us by the incomprehen- 
sible magnitude. In the comparison, this world is but a 
speck upon the map of creation; but a grain of sand in the 
universe of God. 

Such contemplations come within the preacher’s province, 
and who can estimate their effect upon the mind, in their 
elevating, ennobling and broadening tendency. 

The teachings of the minister of the gospel include, 

9. Philosophy. Webster says in his definition of Philoso- 
phy, “in modern acceptation philosophy is a general term 
“denoting an explanation of the reason of things: or an in- 
“vestigation of the causes of all phenomena, both of mind 
“and of matter.” 

The ancient philosophers made great intellectual efforts to 
discover the true philosophy in regard to themselves and the 
scene by which they were surrounded. Differing in their 
expositions, different schools of philosophy were formed, 
each of which had its strenuous advocates. Some of them 
taught the transmigration of souls, and held that they were 
a part of the deity and thus eternal. Plato declared matter 
to be “co-existent with God.” Aristotle asserted the eternity 
of the world both in matter and form. Epicurus said, “know 
first of all that nothing can spring from nonentity.” 

They could not teach the true origin of the human soul 
nor clearly divine its destiny. They invented a place for dis- 
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embodied souls in the future. They could not conceive that 
matter could spring from nonentity, and the future of this 
world was entirely a mystery to them. The object and mis- 
sion of the present life they could not comprehend. The 
Epicurean school taught that we should derive the greatest 
amount of sensual pleasure from this life. The Stoies held 
that we should overcome our natural passions and receive 
good or ill with indifference, while the Cynics taught that 
the good of this life was to be despised. 

These various and diversified schools of philosophy were 
uncertain and antagonistic in their doctrines, and men did 
not arrive at the true philosophy, until they learned it from 
the pages of revelation. 

The Christian system of religion is no speculative system— 
it is a positive philosophy. It furnishes the reason of things and 
it goes back to the beginning. The Christian minister teaches 
a true philosophy, one that is satisfactory, and which has 
superseded that of Socrates, Aristotle, Plato and others. He 
demonstrates to his auditors that Jehovah is an eternal and 
omnipotent being, that He has called into existence all cre- 
ated things, that He has originated them from nonentity, 
that He fitted up this globe as the dwelling place of man, 
that He created the great ancestor of the human race after 
His own image, and that He contemplated for him an im- 
mortal existence, that when man fell by transgression, He 
provided a Redeemer, that he might be restored, and that He 
proposes to remove him after the probation and discipline of 
this life to a higher and better life in another part of His 
grand realm, and that the body which falls to the dust under 
the curse of sin is to be restored in that coming day, when 
under the influence of the omnipotent word, the dead which 
are in their graves are to hear His voice, and are to come 
forth to an undying life. 

This is the divine philosophy whieh the pulpit teaches, and 
which has overturned all the heathen systems of antiquity. 
This meets the wants of our humanity, a satisfactory sys- 
tem, which solves the mystery of life, and fully explains the 
origin, mission, and destiny of human existence. 
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Under the false and contradictory systems of antiquity, 
men wandered in the mazes of uncertainty, with a feeling of 
perplexity and insecurity, and were as the blind leading the 
blind. At the present time, those who discard the teachings 
of revelation and follow Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, and others 
who have a philosophy “falsely so called,” experience the 
same perplexity and uncertainty. 

The gospel philosophy is a rational one—a system highly 
satisfactory to the perplexed human heart. It meets the 
wants of the soul. It brings peace, security, and joyous an- 
ticipation. Guided by its light, millions have trod the jour- 
ney of life with the highest satisfaction, and have closed their 
eyes in death with a smile of triumph. This philosophy 
adds a dignity to our humanity—it is above reasonable criti- 
cism, and leaves nothing more to be desired. .For nearly 
two thousand years the Christian pulpit has proclaimed this 
unrivalled philosophy, which has brought boundless consola- 
tion to the weary and heavy-laden children of men. 

The teachings of the Christian pulpit include, 

10. Ethics. This is the science of duty. What men ought to 
do, and what they ought not to do, has been a subject of in- 
quiry from antiquity to the present time. The ancient philos- 
ophers devoted their attention largely to this subject, but they 
had no definite standard by which to measure human action. 
Plato taught as the four cardinal virtues, temperance, cour- 
age or fortitude, wisdom and love. There was a great diver- 
sity of opinion on moral questions, and no general agreement 
as to the foundation upon which a system should be built. 
Some regarded the standard of human law as promulgated 
by the state the one which was to measure human action; 
others thought that self-interest was the true basis. 

The ethical systems of antiquity were diverse and discord- 
ant. They had not discovered the foundation stone upon 
which to build. They did not have the law of God as the 
test and standard. The trumpet gave an uncertain sound. 
The science of duty did not present the true motives which 
should influence to action. They were defective systems, and 

Vol. V. No. 2. 30 
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their teachings were not satisfactory or authoritative. They 
were largely speculative. 

But the Christian pulpit teaches the true ethics. A perfect 
system, such as the mind of man could never have devised, is 
revealed to us in the Scriptures. God manifest in the flesh 
taught as one having authority and not as the Scribes. He 
spake as never man spake. He showed that the science of 
duty consists in a love for and an obedience to God. He sus- 
tains the relation of Creator to us as creatures. He is infi- 
nitely our superior in wisdom, He is the Sovereign, we are 
the subjects, He is the lawgiver and we are under obliga- 
tions to obey that law. Duty, therefore, consists in obedi- 
ence to that divine and perfect law which He has promul- 
gated, a law which our reason and conscience approve, and 
an obedience to which tends to our highest happiness and 
welfare. 

That law requires obedience to God and love for Him as 
our great benefactor, and it thus defines our duty to Him. 
It also exhibits our duty to our fellow-men. We are to love 
them as brethren of the same family, and children of the 
same divine parent. We are to do to them as we would that 
they should do to us. The same law defines our duty to our- 
selves, and thus the whole round of human duty is prescribed. 
No one need be in doubt or perplexity as to what he should 
do. This system is higher than all the boasted systems of 
heathen ethics, as the heavens are higher than the earth. 
Christian ethics have superseded all other ethics in Christian 
lands, except where a few deluded individuals prefer the 
darkness to the light, the worthless to the valuable, the hu- 
man to the divine. 

What a mighty influence for human good the pulpit has 
exerted in teaching men the great science of duty. 

The pulpit is an instructor in, 

11. Logic. Christian theology is a logical system of truth. 
It predicates the existence of God and the communication of 
His law. Its assertions are in accordance with human reason 
and the forms of human thought. Many of its dogmas are 
established by some of the most admirable exhibitions of 
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logic. The Christian system is a constant subject of attack 
by its enemies. Old and exploded heresies are revived, so 
that theology is more or less polemic. The Christian teacher 
is set for the defence of the truth, and all assailants are to be 
met and the greatest intellectual battles fought. 

Logic is largely exhibited in the discussions of the pulpit, 
and the logical faculty is greatly stimulated and cultivated 
in the masses by the ministrations of the sacred desk. Who 
can estimate the development of the reasoning powers by the 
intellectual and logical efforts of the ten thousands of learned 
men in their pulpit instructions. 

The Christian preacher is also an educator in, 

12. Rhetoric. He is a man of education, of a cultivated 
mind. Ile has passed many years in a course of intellectual 
preparation for his work, in which he has studied grammar 
and composition, and he appears frequently before his con- 
gregation as a man of learning, culture and refinement. is 
pulpit preparations reflect these, and while he is a teacher of 
religion, primarily, yet incidentally he teaches a good use of 
the language in which he ministers. No other profession 
does as much for the community in this respect. The physi- 
cian’s duties do not require public speaking, and the lawyer 
usually has a small audience, except on some occasion of great 
popular interest, and he speaks less frequently than the cler- 
gyman. The pulpit always has furnished and still does the 
best specimens of public speaking. - 

The language of the pulpit is high-toned and elevating, 
und no one can estimate the vast amount of instruction in 
the proper use of language which the pulpit communicates. 

The Bible furnishes specimens of the finest and most sub- 
lime composition to be found in the world. There are the 
grandest conceptions expressed in the simplest language. 
The poetry of the Bible is unparalleled. Where can we find 
human compositions equalling in eloquence the prophecy of 
Isaiah? The literary attractions of the Bible are wonderful, 
and even unbelievers in the sacred volume have acknowledged 
its marvelous literary merits. 

These are reproduced and quoted in the ministrations of 
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the pulpit, and they instruct the masses in the best use of 
the best language. No class of men have such access to the 
people, and speak to so many as ministers of the gospel. 

The teachings of the pulpit also include, 

13. Jurisprudence. Human law should be, and is ina great 
measure, based upon the divine law. God ,is the great Sov- 
ereigu of the universe, and the great Lawgiver. He has es- 
tablished laws for the government of matter and mind. In 
all His works we see order, method, and law. In his minis- 
trations, the preacher shows the importance, nay, the indis- 
pensable necessity of law, he portrays the good results flow- 
ing from subordination, and the calamity and misery incident 
to insubordination and anarchy. He is a teacher of law, he 
shows the perfect character of God’s statutes, their applica- 
tion to human circumstances, and their connection with the 
very highest happiness and welfare of the subject. He also 
announces the penalty of disobedience. 

Were men subject to the law of God, what a change would 
come over the moral world. Then the wilderness and the 
solitary place would be glad, and the desert would bud and 
blossom as the rose. Then Eden would be restored in all its 
glory and happiness. 

The preacher of the gospel teaches the very highest juris- 
prudence, and in this respect he is of great advantage to the 
state. He isa promoter of law and order, a teacher of the 
higher law upon which all human jurisprudence rests. Were 
the ministry to cease their labors, how much more difficult it 
would be for the state to maintain order and discipline. 

But the pulpit not only teaches law in general, but it pre- 
sents incidentally a system of laws which God Almighty 
himself prepared for the Israelites asa nation. It is a perfect 
code, and the nearer human enactments accord with it the 
better. It commences with the moral law delivered on Sinai, 
a law applicable to all nations and to all times, and ends with 
enactments, some of which were only of temporary utility 
and applicable to peculiar circumstances; while others are 
profitable to all generations, and form a proper study for hu- 
man legislators. 
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The pulpit teaches a jurisprudence which correctly and 
perfectly defines the duties men owe to their Creator, to them- 
selves, and to their fellow-men. It includes the reciprocal 
duties between ruler and subject, husband and wife, parent 
and child, master and servant. How much greater ignorance 
on the subject of jurisprudence would prevail if it were not 
for the instructions of the gospel ministry. 

The teachings of the pulpit also include, 

14. Prophecy. Men study the past, they learn from revela- 
tion of the creation of the present world, and the origin of 
the human race, and their thoughts reach out to the future, 
which, so far as any earthly source of information is con- 
cerned, is hidden by an impenctrable veil. The ancients con- 
ceived that the present state of things always had been and 
that they would always continue to be the same. There was 
no light on this important and interesting subject. 

But modern geology shows that there was beginning, 
shows that vast changes have from time to time taken place, 
changes wide spread and radical, sweeping away pre-existent 
animal and vegetable life, to be followed by a new and higher 
order of creation, until at length the present era was ushered 
in by the grandest displays of Almighty power in the six 
days of Creation. 

These previous vast changes, reasoning by analogy, pre- 
suppose another change, as the present world does not reach 
our ideal of perfection. Evidently there is no room for an 
advance. Sin has caused confusion, and disorder, and calamity, 
as well in the physical as the moral world. What to the an- 
cients and the heathen was uncertain in the future, revelation 
unfolds, and the pulpit teaches mankind that the world is 
hastening on toa change as radical as any of the changes 
which have taken place in its previous history, that the 
time is approaching when the heavens being on fire shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the earth shall melt 
with fervent heat, the world and all that is therein shall be 
burned up. 

There are to be new heavens and a new earth. The as- 
cending scale of creation as developed in the changes of the 
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past are to culminate in a change more glorious than any of 
the preceding epochs. The pulpit takes in its scope of in- 
struction a grand sweep, including the whole history of this 
planet, from the first day of creation to the time when the 
mighty angel shall stand with one foot upon the sea and the 
other upon the land, and shall swear by Him that liveth for- 
ever and ever that time shall be no longer. Prophecy in the 
past has been developed into history, and unfultilled proph- 
ecy reaching to the future, is but undeveloped history. 

Thus the pulpit solves the mysteries connected with man 
and his habitation, and brings to his inquiring mind truths 
of the most valuable and interesting character. It shows 
him that he was created but little lower than the angels, and 
that beyond this world and beyond this life, he may aspire 
to an immortality of felicity and unbounded satisfaction. 

Who can properly estimate the value of the pulpit as an 
educator of the intellect? Whocan measure its stimulating 
effect, in the presentation of its marvelous themes, upon the 
minds of the masses? What a valuable auxiliary it is to the 
schools in teaching the great lessons of human knowledge. 
As such it should be highly appreciated by the state, and 
encouraged in every possible manner in the fulfillment of its 
benign mission. 


— ~~». 


ARTICLE V. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HEBREW TESTAMENT.* 
By Rev. Jno. H. Mencert, Baltimore, Md. 


In a former article on the above subject, we have pointed 
out the the chronological discrepancies, which are found to 
exist between the Hebrew Pentateuch and its Greek Version. 
We have called attention to the fact, that some literary 
men discredit and reject the chronology of the original He- 
brew, while they endorse and defend that of the Septuagint. 


*Continued from p. 23, Vol. V., No. L. 
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They affirm, that the genealogical tables of the Hebrew Pentateuch 
were altered, and that for this reason no reliance can be placed 
on their numbers. When they are asked at what time this 
alteration took place, they refer us to the first hundred years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. When requested 
to state by whom the corruption was effected, they tell us 
that it was accomplished by the Jews, for the express purpose of 
making it appear that Jesus of Nazareth was not the Messiah 
promised by the ancient prophets, because he had appeared fifteen 
hundred years too soon. 

In order to prove these assertions, the advocates of the chro- 
nology of the Septuagint introduce to our notice such an ar- 
ray of witnesses, as might almost alarm us. They refer us 
to Philo, to Josephus, to the blessed Saviour, to the Hvangelists, 
the Apostles, the early Fathers of the Church, and even to Mo- 
hammedan authors and heathen poets—all of whom, they say, 
unite in rejecting the chronology of the Hebrew Text, and accept- 
ing that of the Septuagint as correct and reliable. 

In examining Josephus, we have found that his historical 
and chronological statements agree, in the main, with the 
original Hebrew. And as regards our blessed Saviour and 
His holy Evangelists, more especially St. Luke, we have satis- 
fied ourselves that, in their sayings and writings, there is 
nothing which can throw any light upon the subject under 
discussion. We now come to examine the “Fathers.” Dr. 
Seyffarth introduces a number of them to us in the following 
language: 

4, “THE EARLIEST AND MOST LEARNED FATHERS OF THE CHURCH 
UNANIMOUSLY DECLARE, THAT THE TRUE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PEN- 
TATEUCH WAS PRESERVED IN THE SEPTUAGINT, BUT SHORTENED 
BY THE JEWS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF J ERUSALEM.— Among 
them we specify: Origen (Cont. C. I., 40), Justin Martyr (Dial. 
ec. Tryph. 68, 71), Epiphanius, Eusebius, Jerome, Augustine, 
Julian of Toledo* and Syncellus, besides many others.t” 

* That Julian of Toledo and Syncellus belong to the “earlzest Fathers’’ 
is news to us. 

+*‘Recent Discoveries in Biblical Chronology,” p. 137. 
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The above language is evidently intended to convey the 
idea, that the “Fathers” mentioned are only a few, selected from 
the vast crowd of ecclesiastical writers, who are UNANIMOUS in the 
declaration that THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE HEBREW PENTATEUCH 
WAS CORRUPTED BY THE JEWS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. Nothing is easier, than to make such a sweeping 
assertion ; to prove its truth is quite another thing. In a 
matter of such great importance, we demand the proof. In- 
deed, we feel bound in conscience, to institute a somewhat 
rigid inquiry, and to reject every particle of evidence, which 
is not strictly consistent with truth. Let us, therefore, pro- 
eeed to examine the testimony of the several witnesses on the 
Doctor's list, in order that we may satisfy our minds as to 
the truth or groundlessness of his assertion. 

We commence with Justin Martyr, who, though second on 
Dr. Seyffarth’s list, comes first in regard to age. The treatise 
in which that “Father” is said to charge the Jews with hav- 
ing corrupted the chronology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, is 
his “Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew.” We have not been able 
to procure a copy of that work in the original, but we have 
very carefully read and examined an old faithful German 
translation, which, from beginning to end, does not contain so 
much as an allusion to the chronology of the Pentateuch, much 
less the assertion, that the Jews corrupted that chronology. 
What Justin says to Trypho, is, that he “does not believe the 
Jewish Doctors,”* who find fault with the translation of the 
Septuagint, and “who affirm that none but themselves are able to 
translate and expound.the Scriptures.” And having intimated 
that he pays no regard to this assertion of the Rabbies, he 


*“Tch glanbe euren Lehrern nicht, welche nicht zageben wollen, dass von 
den bei Ptolmiius in Egypten gewesenen siebenzig aeltesten gut iibersetzt 
worden sei, und behaupten, dass sie allein die Schriften iibersetzen und 
auslegen Kinnen. Es ist mir daher sehr viel daran gelegen, euch zu zei- 
gen, dass sie manche Schriftstelle weggeschafft haben, weil daraus deutlich 
bewiesen werden kann, dass eben dieser Gekreutzigte Gott und Mensch 
sei, und dass er gekreutzigt und sterben werde.”’ 

“Justin des Miirtyrer’s Gespriich mit dem Juden Tryphon, aus dem Grie- 
chischen tibersetzt von N. von Brunn. Kapitel XLV., p. 164.’ 
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goes on to say, that “they (themselves) have made away with 
some passages, from which it might be clearly proved that the cru- 
cified one was both God and man.” Here Justin evidently 
alludes to prophetic passages, and it is moreover worthy of 
note, that bis remarks have been provoked by a declaration 
on the part of the Rabbies, saying, that the Septuagint (the 
only Seriptures Justin could consult) was a bad translation. 

We have thus produced the testimony of the first witness. 
We have quoted it verbatim and literatim, and what have 
we found? Why, we have discovered, that it has no bearing 
whatever upon the chronology of the Pentateuch, and that 17 DOES 
NOT CHARGE THE JEWS WITH HAVING CORRUPTED THAT CHRO- 
NOLOGY. 

The next witness is Origen. The work in which this 
“Father” is said to charge the Jews with having altered the 
chronology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, is his “treatise against 
Celsus.” Dr. Seyffarth refers us to the fortieth paragraph of 
the first book as the passage in which the charge occurs. We 
have looked for it there, but have not found it. We have 
then read the whole of the first book, and examined the re- 
mainder of the treatise with no better result. Hence we have 
come to the conclusion, that ORIGEN NEVER MADE SUCH & 
CHARGE, 

Next to Origen comes Epiphanius. There are three “Fath- 
ers,” bearing that name, one who was bishop of Salamis, and 
a contemporary of Chrysostom, another, who was bishop of 
Pavia, and still another, surnamed “Scholasticus.” Which 
one is meant, we are not told. We presume however, that 
Epiphanius of Salamis is the “Father,” whom Dr. Seyffarth 
has in view. He was a very violent controversialist, who 
said and wrote a great deal against all who differed from him. 
If he charged the Jews with the crime of altering the chro- 
nology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, it is much to be regretted 
that Dr. Seyffarth has given us neither quotations from, nor 
references to any of his works. The burden of proof does 
not rest on our shoulders, but on those of Dr. Seyffarth. If 
he neglects to furnish the proof for what he asserts, we, 
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certainly, are justified in considering his statements as un- 
founded. 

From the writings of Eusebius, Dr. Seyffarth gives us but 
one very brief extract, the most pertinent, probably, he could 
find. We will transcribe it, and then let the reader judge 
whether it be to the point or not. It reads as follows: “Ar 
‘“‘ THE BREAK OF THE SEVENTH DAY THE FATHER ALMIGHTY WILL 
“‘ PULFIL ALL THINGS, AND THE SEVENTH DAY ITSELF (the mil- 
* Jennium we presume,) WILL BE FOR THE RIGHTEOUS.”* 

The next witness on Dr. Seyffarth’s list is Jerome. Of this 
“Father” he says: “Jerome asserts again and again, that the 
‘“* Hebrew Text was corrupted by the Jews, e. g. at Galat. 3. 
“10,13.”"+ We take it for granted, that this passage from 
Jerome’s writings is considered by Dr. Seyffarth as the most 
suitable that could be selected, in order to convince us that 
he really charges the Jews with having corrupted the Hebrew 
Pentateuch. Let us therefore see what it says. In reference 
to St. Paul’s remark that the Law came four hundred and 
thirty years after the promise given by God to Abraham, 
Jerome observes: }“Let no one suppose, that there is a con- 
“ tradiction here, because in the book of Genesis God says 
“to Abraham: Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a 
** stranger in a land that is not theirs, and they shall serve 





* “Septima cum veniet lux, cuncta absolvere coepit Omnipotens Pater, 
atque bonis septima est ipsa.’’—Praep. Ev. XIII. 12. 668. 

T It ought to be: ‘tad Galat. IIL. 17,” as appears from our examination 
of Jerome’s notes on that chapter. 

t“Ne quis putet, esse contrarinm, quoniam in libro Geneseos ad Abra- 
ham a Deo dicitur : Scito praenoscens, quod peregrinum futarum sit semen 
tuum in terra non sua, et subjicient eos servituti et affligent quadringentos 
annos; Et hic Apostolus triginta annos amplins ponat. Quod autem 
dicit, hoc est: Septuagesimo quinto aetatus suae anno Abraham accepit 
a Deo repromissionem, a quo tempore usque ad initium legis Mosaicae 
quadringenti et triginta anni hac ratione complentur. Ex tempore repro- 
missionis usque ad centesimum annum Abrahae, quando Isaac filius ei 
natus fuit, viginti quinque anni numerantur. Postea quinto aetatus anno 
Isaac parvulus ab Ismaele coepit affligi, sicut idem Apostolus in hac epis- 
tola scribit. Evidentur ergo monstratur, secundum sermonem Dei ad 
Abraham factum, post triginta annos repromissionis semen ejus persecu- 
tionibus laborare coepisse.”’ 
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“ them, and they shall afflict them four hundred years; and 
“ here the Apostle puts thirty years more. For the thing is 
“ this: Abraham was seventy-five years old when he received 
“ the promise of God. From that time until the commence- 
‘ment of the Mosaic law, the four hundred years are made 
up in the following manner. From the time of the promise 
until the hundredth year of Abraham, when Isaac his son 
was born unto him, are twenty-five years. After that, in 
the fifth year of his age, as the Apostle says in this very 
“ epistle, Isaac began to be afflicted of Ishmael. This shows 
“ clearly, that Abraham’s seed began to suffer persecution 
“ thirty * years after the promise, according to God’s conver- 
“ sation with Abraham.” 

The above is all Jerome says. There is not a word about the 
Jews, not a syllable about a corruption of the chronology of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch by them! This is just what we expected, 
because we could not understand how that “Father,” believ- 
ing the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures to have been 
corrupted, should have come to endorse it in his Latin ver- 
sion. We know that one of his reasons for translating the 
Hebrew Testament into the Latin tongue, was his conviction 
that the Greek version was rather imperfect. This convic- 
tion, which he was known to have, and which he expressed 
occasionally, though with some hesitancy, and with great 
caution, caused him to be regarded by many of his cotempo- 
raries as an innovator, + whose aim it was, to reproach and 
scandalize the authors of the Septuagint. For it was the gen- 
erally received opinion of the Church in Jerome’s day, that 
those venerable Presbyters had been specially influenced and 
guided by the Holy Ghost, so as to be able to produce a per- 
fect translation. This fvolish notion Jerome firmly rejects. 
He intimates that according to his own judgment, +t as well 
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* In some editions it reads: “centum triginta’’—a hundred and thirty; 
but this the context proves to be wrong. 

+ Me asserunt (obtrectatores) in Septuaginta interpretum sugillationem 
nova pro veteribus cudere,’ In Pentateuchum Moysi ad Desid. 

tJudaei prudenti factum esse concilio, ne Ptolemaeus unius Dei cultor, 
etiam apud Hebraeos duplicem divinitatem deprehenderet. Quod maxime 
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as according to the testimony of the Jews of his time, the 
Seventy had committed serious errors, and in many instances 
had obscured the sense of the Scriptures intentionally, lest, 
in translating for the benefit of gentiles, they should give 
that which was holy to dogs, and cast their pearls before 
swine. * 

We now come to Augustine, with whom, as we have already 
intimated, the list of the “earliest Fathers” ought to close. 
Of him Dr. Seyffarth speaks as follows: ‘Augustine combats 
‘in a uumber of instances the falsified chronology of the 
** Hebrew text.” Whether this be so, the impartial reader 
will soon be able to decide for himself. We shall produce 
from the writings of Augustine the principal passages, that 
bear upon this vexed question. We shall not mutilate or 
garble them, as Dr. Seyffarth has done, but give them entire, 
this being the only fair way of ascertaining his views and 
sentiments on the subject under discussion. In the first quo- 
tation, to which we shall call the readers attention, Augus- 
tine speaks of “some,” (weak brethren, we suppose,) who, in 
order to uphold and defend the absurd chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint, according to which Methuselah survived the deluge 
fourteen years, suppose, that he (Methuselah) lived with his 
suinted father in the skies during the time of the deluge, and 
then returned to the earth, and there lived another fourteen 
years. He says: +‘ Wherefore, some being unwilling to dis- 


idcirco faciebant, quia in Platonis dogma cadere videbatur. Denique ubi- 
cumque sacratum aliquid Scriptura testatur de Patre, et Filio, et Spiritu 
Sancto, aut aliter interpretati sunt, aut omnino tacuerunt, ut et regi,satis- 
facerent, et arcanum fidei non vulgarent. Et nescio, quis primus auctor 
Septuaginta cellulas Alexandriae mendacio suo extruxerit, quibus divisi 
eadem scriptitarent, cum Aristaeus ejusdem Ptolemaei, et multo post 
tempore Josephus, nihil tale retulerint ; sed in una basilica congregatos 
contulisse scribant, non prophetasse. Alind est enim vatem, aliud est 
esse interpretem : ibi Spiritus ventura praedicit, hic eruditis et verborum 
copia ea quae intelligit transfert..’"—Jn Pentatewchum. 

*“Conjicio noluisse tum temporis Septuaginta interpretes fidei suae 
sacramenta perspicue Ethnicis prodere, ne sanctum canibus, et margaritas 
porcis darent.’’"—Ad Paulum et Eustochium in transl. Isaiae. 

+“ Propter quod eum nonnulli, etsi non in terra, ubi omnem carnem, 
quam vivere in aquis natura non sinit, constat fuisse deletam, cum patre 
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“ credit those books which the Church has received as possess- 
“ ing very great authority, but believing the truth to be con- 
“ tained in them rather than in those of the Jews, suppose, 
* that though all flesh, that could not, according to nature’s 
“ laws, live in water, was evidently destroyed, yet he (Me- 
“ thuselah) continued to live, not on the earth, but with his 
“ father, who had been translated; and that he stayed with 
“him until the deluge was over. For they do not admit 
“ that in this instance there is more probability of an error 
* having been committed by the (Seventy) translators, than of 
“a false statement existing in those Scriptures, from which 
‘** ours have been translated. But they say, that it is not 
“ credible that the Seventy interpreters, all of whom furnish- 
“ ed one and the same translation at one and the same time, 
“ could have erred, or would have lied, having nothing to 
“ gain thereby; but that the Jews, envying us because we 
“ got the Law and the Prophets translated into our language, 
“ made some alterations in their Scriptures, in order to lessen 
“ the authority of ours. People may take this opinion for 
“ what they think it is worth ; it is certain, notwithstanding, 
“ that Methuselah did not survive the deluge, but died that 
“same year, supposing the number of years found in the 
*‘ Hebrew Scriptures to be correct.” 

In the second passage from Augustine, to which our atten- 
tion is invited, he alludes to those numerical discrepancies 


suo, qui translatus fuerat, aliquantum fuisse, atque ibi donec deluvium 
praeteriret vixisse arbitrantur; nolentes derogare fidem codicibus, quos in 
auctoritatem celebriorem suscepit ecclesia, et credentes Judaeorum (codi- 
ces) potius, quam isto non habere, quod verum sit. Non enim admittunt, 
quod magis hic esse potuerit error interpretum, quam in ea lingua esse fal- 
sum, unde in nostram per graecam Scriptura ipsa translata est. Sed in- 
quiunt, non esse credibile, Septuaginti interpretes, qui uno simul tempore 
unoqne sensu interpretati sunt, errare potuisse, aut ubi nihil eorum inter- 
erat, voluisse mentiri; Judaeos vero, dum nobis invident, quod Lex et Pro- 
phetae ad nos interpretando transierint, mutasse quaedam in codicibus suis, 
ut nostris minueretur auctoritas. Hane opinionem vel suspicionem acci- 
piat quisque ut putaverit : Certum est tamen non vixisse Methusalem post 
deluvium, sed eodem anno fuisse dcfunctum, si verum est, quod de nu- 
mero annorui in hebraeis codicibus invenitur.’’"—De Crvit. Dez, XV. 1 
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between the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, which do not 
arise from so many hundreds of years being added by the lat- 
ter to the ages of ante-diluvian patriarchs, before they begat 
certain sons, and then subtracted from the remainder of their 
lives, and he then observes,* that “these differences should be 
“ attributed not to any malicious design on the part of the 
* Jews, nor to any care or forethought on the part of the Sev- 
* enty translators, but to carelessness on the part of the scribe, 
* who undertook to prepare the first copy of the Greek Scrip- 
* tures from Ptolemy’s library.” 

With regard to those six discrepancies of a hundred years 
each, which we find in Gen. 5 : 3—22, Augustine remarks,+ 
that “the error, being, so to speak, a continuous one, indi- 
“ cates design rather than accident.” But in regard to the 
all-important question, as to who are more liable to be sus- 
pected, the Jews (generally) or the Seventy translators (par- 
ticularly), he very plainly intimates that he thinks people 
will be inclined to blame the latter, rather than the former. 
* For,” says he, “whenevert [ mention this subject, (viz. that 
*“ according to the Ilebrew Scriptures Adam was not two 


*<Ttaque illa diversitas numerorum, aliter se habentium in codicibus 
grvcis et latinis, aliter in hebrais, ubi non est ista de centt.m annis prius 
additis et postea detractis per tot generations continuata parilitas, nec ma- 
litie Judworum, nec diligentix vel prudentiz Septuaginta interpretum, sed 
scriptoris tribuatur errori, qui de bibliotheca regis (Ptolemaei) codicem 
describendum primus accepit.’""—De Civit. Det, XV. 13. 

+*'Videtur habere quaimdam. si dici potest, error ipse constantiam, nec 
casum redolet, sed industriam.’’—De Civit. Dez, XV. 13. 

t**Sed cum hoe dixero (scil. Adamui in codicibus hebraeis non ducen- 
torum triginta sed centum triginta annorum fuisse dici, quando tertium 
genuit filum) continuo refertur illud Judaeorum esse mendacium; de quo 
superius satis actum est; nam Septuaginta interpretes landabiliter cele- 
bratos viros non potuisse mentiri. Ubi si quaeram, quid sit credibilius, 
Judaeorum gente tam longe lateque diffusam, in hoc conscribendum 
mendacium uno consilio conspirare potuisse, et dum aliis invident auctor- 
itateim, sibi abstulisse veritatem; an Septuaginta homines, qui etiam Ju- 
daci erant, in uno loco positos, quoniam rex Aegypti Ptolemaeus eos ad 
hoc opus asciverat, ipsam veritatem gentibus alienigenis invidisse et com- 
municato istud fecisse consilio: quis non videat, quid proclivius faciliusque 
credatur ?'’—De Civit. Det, XV. 13 
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“ hundred and thirty, but one hundred and thirty years old, 
‘ when he begat his third son) I am met with the objection, 
‘ which I have already sufficiently ventilated, that this is a 
* Jewish falsehood, for those Seventy translators, who were 
“men of deserved celebrity, could not have lied. If I 
‘ should ask, however, which is more likely, either that the 
“ Jews, as a nation, being scattered far and wide, could have 
“conspired, with one accord, to record this lie, and thereby 
‘ deprive themselves of the truth simply because they felt 
“jealous of the authority of others, or that those Seventy 
“ persons, who were Jews also, and assembled together in 
“ one place by king Ptolemy’s special desire, to make this 
“ translation, were moved with envy, and after due deliber- 
* ation forged this falsehood, to deprive the alien gentiles of 
“ the truth: who would not see which story people are most 
“ inclined to believe.” 

Comment on these quotations are unnecessary. They speak 
for themselves, and they show most conclusively, that Dr. 
Seyffarth’s assertion in rvference to Augustine charging the Jews 
with having shortened the chronology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
is untrue. 

Let us now see how Dr. Seyffurth quotes Azqgustine, in 
order to make him say what he (Seyffarth) wishes to 
prove. “ The Christians* will not refuse credence to those 
“ books, which the Church has received as possessing the high- 
“est authority: they believe that the truth is contained rather 
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* “Christiani nolentes derogare fidem codicibus, quos in auctoritatem 
celebriorem suscepit ecclesia; et credentes, Judwos potius quam istos non 
habere quod verum sit.—Sed cum hoc dixero, continuo refertur illud Ju- 
dorum esse mendacium.—Inquiunt, non esse credibile, septuaginta inter- 
pretes errare potuisse aut ubi nihil eorum intererat, voluisse mentiri—Ju- 
dos vero mutasse quedam in codicibus suis, ut in nostris minueretur 
auctoritas.’’—De civit. Det, XV. 11, 13; XVIII. 43. 

*«“Plebes Christi, quarum aures et corda illam interpretationem (LX X) 
audire consueverunt, que etiam ab Apostolis approbata est.’’—FEpist. ad 
Hieron. Opp. I. 286. 

‘‘Septuaginta interpretum excellit auctoritas, qui jam per omnes peri- 
tiores ecclesie tanta presentia Spiritus 8. interpretati esse dicuntur, ut os 
unum tot hominum fueret.’’—Doctr. Christ., I. 15; Opp. III. 29. 
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“in these their books, than in those of the Jews.” “ The Chris- 
“ tians maintain, that it is incredible that the Seventy interpreters 
“ could have erred, or would have lied, as they had nothing to 


“ gain by it; but that, on the contrary, the Jews had made certain 


* alterations in their books, in order thus to diminish the authority 


‘a ? 


of ours.” “The Christian people are accustomed to hear the 


“ translation of the Seventy, which has been approved by the Apos- 


“ tles themselves.” “T/* very highest respect is due to the trans. 
“ lation of the Seventy (the Septuagint), who, as the better in- 
“ formed churches maintain, translated under such an influence 
“ of the Holy Spirit, that all were of one and the same mind.” 

A comparison of these quotations from Augustine, with the 
same passages, as given by us, cannot fail to reveal the fact, 
that Dr. Seyjfarth has designedly destroyed their context, omitting 
words and sentences at pleasure, and then filling up the gaps with 
matter from other chapters, to suit his purpose. He has, as we 
asserted, mutilated and garbled Augustine's testimony, and in this 
way has artfully misrepresented the real sentiments of that 
*“Father,”. WHO NOWHERE SAYS THAT HE AGREES WITH THOSE WHO 
CHARGE THE JEWS WITH A CORRUPTION OF THE IleBREW PENTA- 
TEUCH, BUT PLAINLY INTIMATES, THAT HE DIFFERS FROM THEM 
FOR VERY GOOD REASONS. 

Though we have now done with the “Fathers,” yet, as Dr. 
Seyffarth produces some additional witnesses, to whose testi- 
mony he seems to attach considerable importance, we are un- 
der the obligation of hearing them also. The first of these 
is Julian, archbishop of Toledo, in Spain, who flourished dur- 
ing the latter half of the seventh century. Ile seems to have 
drunk very deeply into the spirit of his age, which was one 
of unusual bigotry and intolerance, as well as of fierce perse- 
cution and cruelty, especially with regard to the Jews, who 
at that time were very numerous in Spain. The accounts 
which Spanish annalists give us of the conduct of the clergy 
of those days, justify us in drawing the inference, that Chris- 
tianity was at a very low ebb among them; for instead of 
treading in the footsteps of their divine Master, and endeav- 
oring by patient teaching in meekness and love, to win over 
and gather into the true fold the lost and wandering sheep of 
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the house of Israel, those fanatical priests compelled them by 
main force, to be baptized, and to accommodate to Christian 
usages, or else to leave the country, and have their property 
confiscated. Nor was it left discretionary with the clergy, to 
act as they pleased in this matter, but they were bound to a 
certain line of conduct by synodical enactments, and that so 
strictly, that a departure from the prescribed rule, was, in 
some instances, punished with death.* Thus Julian of Tole- 
do, though an archbishop, was bound to annoy and persecute the 
Jews. Nor does his nature appear to have revolted against 
such conduct, on the contrary, it seems that he lent himself 
a willing tool to the injustice and caprice of his monarch, a 
barbarous Goth, at whose special command+ he wrote the 
book, in which he is said to charge the Jews with the crime 
of having corrupted the genealogical tables of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch. Now, whatever such a man might say, we 
would not believe him, except on the most conclusive evi- 
dence ; for we know that a mind filled with prejudice and 
hatred is incapable of discovering and honestly espousing the 
truth in matters touching the character of an opponent. But 
it would appear, that Julian, though prejudiced against the 
Jews, does not make the charge, he is said to make, at least 
not in the quotations which Dr. Seyffarth gives us, and with 
other portions of Julian’s writings we have nothing to do. 
When a writer tells us, that in such a work, “A” says so and 
so, and then proceeds to give quotations from “‘A’s” work, we 
expect to find in these quotations the very thing which “A” 
is said to advance, or the very charge he is said to make, and 
if we are disappointed in our expectations, we take it for 
granted that our informant has either mistaken the meaning 
of his quotation, or that he wishes to mislead us. The quo- 
tations from Julian’s work, which Dr. Seyffarth gives us, are 


t“Judaei pestilentiosis objectionibus garrientes quod sumta annorum 
supputatio ab initio mundi secundum Hebraeos codices quintaim adhuc sae- 


Vol. V. No. 2. 32 
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* rather in the capacity of prophets, than of translators, God 
“ revealing himself unto them.” And again: “The Jews 
“‘ raise the pestilential objection, that according to the He- 
“ brew Scriptures, five thousand years have not yet elapsed 
‘** sinee the creation, and that therefore their Messiah, whom 
“ they expect in the sixth age, cannot yet have come.” This 
is all the evidence, Dr. Seyffarth adduces in support of his 
assertion, that Julian of Toledo charges upon the Jews the 
heinous crime of having corrupted the Hebrew Scriptures. 
We must be allowed, therefore, to say, that we think with 
regard to Julian, as well as with regard to the earliest ““Fath- 
ers” of the Church, Dr. Seyffarth has made out a very poor 
case. 

Syncellus, a Byzantine writer, who flourished a century 
after Julian, is the last witness. Dr. Seyffarth makes him say 
the following: “J concur entirely in the opinion that this (the 
“ shortening of the lives of several of the patriarchs in the 
“ Hebrew text) was a criminal act of the Jews.” The original, 
it will be observed, is not quoted, and Dr. Seyffarth’s paren- 
thesis is anything but satisfactory to us. However, we will 
let that pass ; for, having been so often disappointed already 
in our search for pertinent testimony, we are quite willing to 
put Syncellus down as the Doctor’s first witness, who dis- 
tinctly charges the Jews with the fraud under discussion. 

Let us now see what is the sum and substance of all the 
testimony we have got. Justin Martyr says, that “the Jews 
*‘ have done away with some (prophetic) passages, from which 
“it might be clearly proved that the crucified One was both 
“ God and man.” Origen makes no charge in the passage, 
to which we are referred. Epiphanius has not appeared in 
court. Eusebius tells us something about the millennium. 
Jerome says, that the translation of the Septuagint is evi- 
dently defective, owing to a desire on the part of the Sev- 





culi aetatem insinuet. et necdum adhuc Christum venisse, quem in sexta 
credunt aetate saeculi advenire.’’—‘‘Septuaginta interpretes prophetandi 
potius munere, quam transferendi officio divinas Scripturas, revelante sibi 
Domino, transtulerunt."’"—Seyffarth’s ‘Recent Discoveries in Biblical 
Chronology, p. 139. 
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enty to please Ptolemy, and to keep the mysteries of their 
religion from the gentiles. Augustine thinks, that the 
smaller discrepancies have arisen from the carelessness of a 
Greek copyist, while with regard to the great ones (which 
he declares to be the work of design) he thinks, people will 
be inclined to blame the Seventy interpreters rather than 
suspect the Jews of intentional fraud. Julian says, that the 
Jews affirm their Messiah has not yet come, because, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew Scriptures, the time for his advent is not 
yet fulfilled, and Syncellus credits a certain rumor, that the 
Jews had committed the crime of shortening the lives of the 
patriarchs. 

Now, what does all this amount to? Does it amount to a 
unanimous charge, as Dr. Seyffarth wishes to make us believe? 
Very far from it. None but the last witness, who lived near- 
ly a thousand years after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, makes mention of the charge, which Dr. Seyftarth 
says is preferred by a host of ecclesiastical writers. And even 
this last witness, it will be observed, does not say that he 
speaks of his own knowledge, but he simply remarks that he 
entirely concurs in the opinion of others. Can we attach any 
importance at all to such testimony? We think not. If 
these writers told us they knew, and could prove, that the 
Jews had corrupted their Hebrew Scriptures, the case would 
be different, though even then it would be unwise to receive 
their testimony without strict examination. But in the total 
absence of proof, it would be absurd to believe at the present 
day, that the Jews could have purposely corrupted the gene- 
alogical tables of their own sacred books. Even supposing 
that Dr. Seyffarth’s assertion in regard to the ecclesiastical 
writers, whose names he mentions, was correct, which we 
have seen it is not; nay even supposing that all the “Fathers 
of the Church,” together with all the later commentators of 
note, unanimously charged the Jews with the crime of hav- 
ing mutilated the Hebrew Scriptures, we would continue to 
doubt their statement, unless they were sustained by incon- 
testable and overwhelming proof. 

For the sake of argument, however, let us suppose the possi- 
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bility of a corruption of the genealogical tables of the Hebrew 
Pentateuch by the Jews to exist; then the question immediate- 
ly arises, in what manner and under what circumstances could 
it have been effected? In the days of our blessed Saviour, 
the Jews were already scattered through almost every prov- 
ince of the Roman Empire, and copies of the Hebrew Testa- 
ment were, accordingly, found in many parts of the world. 
Without a combination of the most extensive character, it 
must have been impossible, at that time, and under those cir- 
cumstances, to have collected even the tenth part of those 
copies with a view of destroying or corrupting them. Did 
such a combination ever exist? was such an attempt ever 
made? If so, it could not have remained a secret, but 
history would know and tell something of it. Yet history 
says nothing of such a combination, and of such an attempt, 
and therefore it is but reasonable to conclude that such a 
combination was never formed, and that such an attempt was 
never made. 

Besides it must be presumed, that in the second century of 
our era, when the corruption is said to have been effected, 
there were already thousands of converts from Judaism, or 
descendants of such converts, who, being able, like St. Paul, 
to read and to speak Hebrew, had possessed themselves of 
copies of the Hebrew Testament, (or inherited such copies 
from their ancestors) and therefore were familiar with its 
contents. Would these Jewish Christians have rendered up 
their treasure, or permitted its sacred contents to be mutila- 
ted without raising their voices in solemn protest? Never! 
Such, and similar considerations, we think, must make it 
very difficult for any unbiased person to believe, that at the 
period referred to, or indeed at any time, the Jews could have 
altered the genealogical tables of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 

In reference to the question, what object the Jews could 
have had in wishing to alter some of the genealogieal tables 
of their own Scriptures, it has already been observed, that 
their object is said to have been to make it appear that Jesus 
of Nazareth could not be the promised Messiah, because he 
had come fifteen hundred years before the appointed time. 
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But how the Jews could expect to attain this object by a 
mere alteration of numbers, we are unable to comprehend, 
unless we take it for granted that they lacked common sense. 
They were acquainted with the personal history of Jesus of 
Nazareth. They knew that he was born at Bethlehem, as 
had been foretold by their own prophet Micah. They knew 
that this event occurred after the sceptre had departed from 
Judah, according to a prophecy uttered by the patriarch Ja- 
cob. They were aware that every prophecy uttered by David, 
and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Daniel, and Zechariah, con- 
cerning the birth, the life, the sufferings, the death, the resur- 
rection and the glorification of the Messiah, had met its ful- 
fillment in the person and work of Jesus of Nazareth. They 
knew that this fact was constantly urged by Christians, in 
their disputes and controversies with the Jews, as one of the 
most decisive proofs in favor of His Messiahship. Now, if, 
under such circumstances, and with this knowledge, the 
Jews ever thought of altering any portion or portions of their 
Scriptures, with a view of making it appear that Jesus of 
Nazareth could not be the promised Messiah, is it reasonable 
to suppose that they would have selected the genealogical ta- 
bles of the Pentateuch, as the portions most suitable to per- 
form such .an operation upon? Certainly not! It is far 
more reasonable to suppose that they would have selected 
those very important prophecies, to which allusion has jist 
been made, and either have altered or altogether expunged 
them from their sacred books. 

We now come to notice more particularly the time of the 
alleged corruption. The most generally received opinion is, 
that it occurred during the first century after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, that is to say, from the year seventy 
to the year one hundred and seventy after Christ. But as 
this period is rather a long one, and as it seems highly desir- 
able that the date of an occurrence, fraught with such mo- 
mentous consequences, should be ascertained with something 
like approximate accuracy, modern chronologists have at- 
tempted to answer the question (which they know must be 
asked by every intelligent student of the Scriptures) whether 
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the corruption was effected during the former, or during the 
latter half of this time. As might be expected, they have 
come to different conclusions on the subject, some affirming 
that it was effected before the time of Bar-Cochba, and others 
contending that it did not occur until after the death of that 
Pseudo-Messiah. Dr. Seyffarth, without being aware of it, 
contends for both these opinions, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing. In his “Wahre Zeitrechnung,” p. 58, he says: “Jn. 
“ the year seventy-one after Christ, Jerusalem and all the towns 
‘in Palestine, together with their Hebrew Bibles, were burned.* 
‘ Two millions of Jews were killed, the rest were sold as slaves. 
“ The few Jews that remained, had neither Sanhedrim nor con- 
“ nection, and hardly a Bible, except the Septuagint. At that 
* time some Judas-soul could easily conceive the thought to reduce 
* the-chronology of the Bible some fifteen hundred years, in order 
“ to prove thereby, that Jesus of Nazareth, having come fifteen 
‘ hundred years too soon, must needs be a false Messiah. This 
“ was easy. He had only to take some old manuscript, erase the 
“ number one hundred in fifteen places, and then make new copies, 
“ which the surviving Jews would receive without distrust, or even 
* with joy, because by doing so they would be freed from the obli- 
** gation to believe in the crucified Messiah, and to be baptized.” + 
In the above passage, which in boldness, not to say silli- 
ness, of conception surpasses anything that we have ever read 


*Whence Dr. 8. has obtained this startling piece of information, we are 
at a loss to conjecture; it seems to be the product of his own fertile imag- 
ination. 

+**Denn 71 nach christus wurden Jerusalem und alle Stiidte in Palestina 
mit den Hebriiischen Bibeln verbrannt. Zwei millionen Juden wurden 
umgebracht, die iibrigen als Sclaven verkauft. Jetzt gab es fiir die weni- 
gen tibrig gebliebenen Juden Kein Synedrium, und Keinen Zusammenhang. 
und ausser der LXX fast Keine Bibel mehr. Da Konnte ein Judasherz 
auf den Gedanken kommen, die biblische Zeitrechnung um 1500 Jahre 
zu verkiirtzen, um diidurch zu beweisen, dass Jesus von Nazareth 1500 
Jahre zu frih gekommen, folglich ein falscher Messias gewesen sei. Das 
war leicht. Er nahm ein altes Exemplar her, radirte an 15 Stellen eine 100 
weg, and machte neue Abschriften, die den noch lebenden Juden unvert- 
tinglich, oder sogar hichst erwiinscht, waren, weil sie nun nicht nithig 
hatten, an den Gekreuzigten zu glauben, und sich taufen zu lassen.’’ 
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on this subject, Dr. Seyffarth plainly intimates, that he believes 
the alleged corruption to have been effected very shortly after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, during the time when there was no San- 
hedrim. That time, we know, was but of very short dura- 
tion ; for Rabbi Gamaliel (a grandson of the celebrated Hil- 
lel,) who died in the eighteenth year* after the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, re-established the Sanhedrim at Jamnia 
or Japhne. + 

But on page 60 of the same work, from which we have 
just quoted, Dr. Seyffarth (without intending it we presume) 
gives the death-blow to this bold argument by asking: “Jf in 
“ the year one hundred and twenty-nine } the time for the coming 
** of the Messiah had not yet been fulfilled ; if at that time His 
* advent had been considered as being yet fifleen hundred years 
“ distant: how could any person have ventured to take Bar-Cochba 
for the Messiah? * * How could the Talmud have taught 
* that the time predicted had fully come ?” § 

We are obliged to Dr. Seyffarth for thus putting us on the 
right track. He asks a very important question indeed—a 
question which we would beg leave to repeat, though in a 
somewhat different form, and with a different object in view. 
Let us ask then, how the Jews could have ventured to take 
Bar-Cochba for their Messiah, if during the last sixty years 
preceding his appearance they had been taught from their 
own Scriptures, that the advent of theff Messiah was yet 
some fifteen hundred years distant? Let us ask, moreover, 
how Bar-Cochba could have succeeded in collecting an army 
of over two hundred thousand men in Palestine alone, and 
how over half a million of Jews, in different parts of the Ro- 


*See “Herzog’s Encyclop.’’ Vol. 1V. p. 656. 

+“Berk’s History of the Jews.’ pp. 79, 80. {This Dr. Seyffarth takes 
as the year in which the pretender Bar-Cochba arose. 

4“ Wiire damals (129 p. Chr.) die Zeit des Messias noch nicht erfiillt 
gewesen ; hiitte derselbe erst in 1500 Jahren kommen sollen: wie hiitte 
es nur ein mensch damals wagen kiinner, sich fiir den Messias auszugeben, 
oder einen Johannes von Gischala und Bar-Cochba fiir den Messias zu 
halten? * * Wie konnte der Talmud damals Iehren ; ‘Alle Termine 
sind abgelaufen ? ’’ 
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man Empire, could have been induced to sacrifice their lives 
in attempting to defend the claims of that pretender to the 
Messiahship, unless the prevailing opinion had been that the 
time of Israel’s delivery and glory had fully arrived ? 

The fact appears to be, that. the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the temple, so far from being instrumental in crushing 
the Messianic hopes and expectations of the Jews, only raised 
them to a higher pitch. Though “blindness in part” had 
happened unto them, so that they could not believe in him, 
whom their fathers had pierced, yet they still believed on 
what they considered good authority, that at the moment of 
their lowest degradation and deepest distress, their promised 
and long expected Deliverer would suddenly come to their 
rescue; and at no period of their history were these hopes 
and expectations of the Jews stronger than during the first 
hundred years after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
We therefore agree entirely with Dr. Seyffarth in thinking 
that if the Jews, in the days of Bar-Cochba, had considered 
the advent of their Messiah as being yet fifteen hundred years 
distant, they would never have followed that impostor. Their 
readiness to receive him, and to sacrifice their fortunes and 
their lives in maintaining his cause, is evidence sufficient to 
convince us, that they believed the time for the appearance 
of their Messiah had then come. And if they believed this, 
they must have d®he so on the authority of their Hebrew 
Scriptures, which at that time, therefore, could not yet have 
been corrupted. 

During the next two hundred and fifty years, or from the 
defeat and overthrow of Bar-Cochba to the close of the fourth 
century of our era, a corruption of the Hebrew Pentateuch 
by the Jews was a perfect impossibility, for the following 
reasons. About the middle of the second century a spirit 
of rivalry began to manifest itself between the Rabbinical 
schools of Palestine and Mesopotamia. Until the time of 
Bar-Cochba, Tiberias had been the Jewish Athens, whither 
every Jew, who wished to obtain a reputation for learning, 
had been obliged to resort. But immediately after the down- 
fall of that pretender, several other schools of learning were 
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established in Mesopotamia, in which country the Jews were 
then very numerous and wealthy. The most famous of these 
schools were those of Nahardea Sora, and Pumbeditha. From 
these schools hundreds of learned Rabbies issued forth to take 
their part in the important theological discussions of the day, 
and to carry off the palm. All this while the Rabbies of 
Palestine watched those of Mesopotamia with a jealous eye, 
while those of Mesopotamia took delight in questioning the 
orthodoxy of their far famed rivals, so that, if a corruption 
of the Hebrew Scriptures had, during that period, been at- 
tempted or sanctioned by either of those learned bodies, the 
other would immediately have discovered and exposed it. 

During this same period also, that extraordinary work, 
ealled the Talmud, which has almost superseded the Law of 
Moses among the Jews, was composed. We refer more par- 
ticularly to this work, because it embodies all the religious 
ideas and sentiments with regard to the coming of the Mes- 
siah, which were prevalent among the Jews at that time. 
If the prevailing opinion at that time had been that their 
Messiah neither could nor would appear before the expiration 
of the next twelve hundred years, that opinion would, doubt- 
less, be alluded to somewhere in the Talmud. But the Tal- 
mud neither sanctions-nor alludes to any such opinion. On 
the contrary, it declares, that though the Messiah has not 
yet appeared, still the time for His advent is fulfilled. And 
for this very reason, besides many others, the authors of the 
Talmud denounce the Septuagint as a false translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and look upon the day when it was com- 
menced, as equally calamitous with that on which Aaron 
commenced to make the golden calf. * 

Our settled conviction, therefore is, that the alleged cor- 
ruption of the genealogical tables of the Hebrew Pentateuch 
is nothing but a fiction. There is no reliable testimony to 
favor the conclusion that they committed so heinous an of- 
fence. On the contrary, there is sufficient evidence to show, 


* Tract. Sopher. C. I. Meg. Taguith. f. 50. C, 2. 
Vol. V. No. 2. 33 
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that notwithstanding their great moral degradation, and not- 
withstanding all the pains they took to make Jesus of Naza- 
reth appear a false Messiah, they yet remained in daily ex- 
pectation of the fulfilment of prophecy. They believed that 
the time of their delivery had come, when their city and 
temple were destroyed by the Romans; they believed it nigh 
two generations after, when Bar-Cochba arose; they were 
waiting for it a hundred years later, when the Mishna was 
composed and published, and they thought it still near in the 
fourth century, when by the addition of the Gemara to the 
Mishna the Talmud was completed. All this while they re- 
jected and cursed Jesus of Nazareth, but all this while they 
also looked for the advent of their promised Messiah, and for 
that period of national importance, and honor, and glory, and 
happiness, which was to be ushered in by that advent. They 
sadly neglected to follow out the precepts of their Scriptures, 
but on account of the “exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises” contained in them, if for no other reason, they always 
loved and revered them ; yea, they guarded them with a jeal- 
ous eye, lest the Christians or Gentiles, whom they charged 
with envying them their future glory and happiness, should, 
with a sacrilegious hand, mutilate and corrupt them. Their 
fear on that point even led them to count every letter, and to 
make it a standing rule, that no copies of the Scriptures 
should ever be used in their synagogues, or places of public 
worship, which had not been thoroughly examined by a cer- 
tain number of learned Scribes appointed for that purpose. 

There is yet an astronomical argument, to which great im- 
portance is attached by the advocates of the Greek chrono- 
logy. That argument we are prepared to ventilate at some 
future time. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE CHURCH, THE ONLY INSTITUTION OF TRUE REFORM. 
By Rev. Prof. D. Worry, Canton, Ohio, 

In a former article we noticed at length the humanitarian 
efforts put forth by the world, and more especially in the 
present age, to relieve man from the different forms of evil 
to which he is exposed, and to cure the sufferings which they 
entail upon him; we endeavored also to analyze the so-called 
reform movements of our day, and to show wherein they 
were fundamentally wrong in principle, and in execution en- 
tirely inadequate to accomplish what they proposed: we pro- 
pose to show iu the present article, that they are rendered 
altogether unnecessary by the institution and adaptation of 
the Christian Church, which we regard as having the only 
power among men, by divine order, for man’s restoration to 
holiness, and hence also to happiness. The divine word pre- 
sents three, and only three, divinely appointed institutions to 
secure and promote man’s peace, comfort, and well-being in 
time and in eternity ; to each of these it gives its clearly de- 
fined and rightly limited sphere of duties and functions ; and 
together, when their duties are fully done, and their func- 
tions rightly performed, they are most admirably adapted to 
meet every want and every demand of man’s being. 

In tender infancy, and forming years, for the right care of 
the body with its delicate yet wondrous mechanism, the har- 
monious development of the mind with its varied and far- 
reaching powers, and the proper training of the soul with its 
powerful will and binding affections, God has given us the 
family. Husband and wife are brought together in what 
may be almost called the mystic union of marriage, in which 
the divine intention is that the twain shall become one flesh ; 
and between themselves, as between them and the children 
whom God gives them in this union, He has assigned and or- | 
dered well defined relations, and the different duties devolv- 
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ing upon each and all. Inso far as husband and wife, in 
their mutual relations bring themselves under subjection to 
the divine order, their union is a blessed one for both; and 
where parents and children, in like manner, fulfill their mu- 
tual obligations as set forth in God’s word, the family brings 
its constant peace and prosperity to all whom it embraces: 
parents are honored in and by their children, and the chil- 
dren are blessed in the nurturing and directing care of loving 
pareuts. <A well ordered family is not inaptly called heaven 
upon earth, and heaven itself is declared to be the family of 

.God. If the world is growing worse, as it is said it shall do 
when the end draws near, and certainly there are no very 
clear indications of its becoming better in our present age, 
may it not be largely accounted for by the looseness of family 
ties and family restraints, and the little regard which most 
parents, at the present, pay to the duties devolving upon them 
in the parental relation, while the children act very common- 
ly as though devoid of natural affection, paying but little 
respect to the words, directions, and commands of their pa- 
rents, much less to their feelings and desires? Can any one 
doubt, that if the family in all its parts were strictly ordered 
according to the directions of God's word, that it would be a 
mest influential power for good in the world ? 

But the aim of the family is rather formation, than reform. 
ation. Many parents only meet their obligations in part; 
most fulfill them only in their lowest form and only with re- 
gard to the animal wants of their children, or not at all; and 
none perform their duties as fully and perfectly as God’s word 
demands. As children thus growing up to manhood, develop 
largely the innate evil of their nature, physical manhood 
degenerates, or is made subservient to the basest passions of 
our being ; the intellect is dwarfed, or cultivated only for self- 
ish designs and aims; and the soul left with the blight of 
sin upon it, drags the whole man down to physical, intellect- 
ual aud moral death. Hence come the disorders and crimes 
abounding in the world. Left to itself, mankind would inevit- 
ably run into complete moral degradation and consequent 
misery ; disorder and anarchy would run riot over all the 
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earth ; and if mutual hatreds and mutual strifes did not an- 
nihilate the whole race of human beings, there would soon 
be no safety or happiness possible for any. To prevent this 
we find in the divine word that God not only implants in 
men the instinct of self-preservation, which prepares them 
for social aggregation in defense and offense, but has also or- 
dained human government or the state, defined its sphere, its 
prerogatives and its duties, and thrown over and around it 
the sanction of His own divine approval and authority. It 
is true, that oftentimes the State fails to use its authority 
and power as limited and directed by God’s Word, and be- 
comes instead of a promoter of order, an oppressor; instead 
of securing the rights of the governed, the minister of injust- 
ice; instead of a defender, the destroyer of property and per- 
sons. The powers of the State, however, ordered and execu- 
ted in accordance with Christian principles, are designed and 
adapted to protect the good and faithful against the vicious 
and lawless, and will inevitably secure the greatest good to 
the greatest number. The form of government is, indeed, 
not specifically set forth in the Holy Seripture ; but the pur- 
poses of all good government, whether patriarchal, monarchi- 
eal, or republican in form, are essentially the same, and these 
are clearly defined in God’s Word, in which also the relative 
duties of rulers and ruled are directly and fully declared and 
ordered. The powers that be are ordained for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 
While indirectly the athority of the State may be so directed 
as to secure the reformation of wrong doers, her direct and 
original power is to prevent public vice and crime by encour- 
aging the good and punishing the bad, and to secure all in 
the pursuit and enjoyment of the objects of life against those 
who, ignoring the equal rights of others to life, liberty, and 
the pursuits of happiness, and controlled entirely by their 
own selfish propensities and desires, would live altogether at 
the expense of others, by unjustly depriving them of property, 
or even of liberty and life, if either or both of these stand in 
their way. Government exists among men, as ordained of 
God, only as a protector of the people against the wrongs of 
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individuals, or of communities of individuals and nations, 
which directly affect them to their wrongful injury. It does 
not deal with the individual] otherwise than as his conduct 
affects others, nor with nations otherwise than as their en- 
croachments endanger the rights of some or all of its subjects. 
For instance, it is not within the province of our government 
tu dictate to other nations what form of government they 
shall adopt, what laws they shall enact, or what powers they 
shall exercise over and among themselves, but should they, 
under whatever pretext, or by whatever means, undertake to 
wrong one or more of our people, it is the plain duty of the 
government to protect them, peaceably if she can, forcibly if 
she must. So, too, in the case of individuals under the au- 
thority of the State, it makes no difference how bad any man 
may be in himself, the authorities have nothing to do with 
him, until by his manifestation of wrong he injuriously af- 
fects the peaceful pursuits or security of others. Ina word, 
while it is the province of the family to form the growing 
man and woman for future usefulness in the world, inasmuch 
as man is still subject to innate evil inclinations and desires, 
which the best family training will not: eradicate, and which 
much of the actual training, or rather lack of training in the 
family, does not even attempt to restrain or eradicate, the 
State is ordained of God to prevent public and general disor- 
der, by holding wrong-doers in check with the wholesome 
fear of threatened punishment, or by preventing them from 
injuring others by the enforcement of punishment upon those 
who do violate the laws. The family is God’s ordinance for 
the training and forming of youth; the state is God’s ordi- 
nance for the proteetion of society; neither of them is other- 
wise than indirectly a reformatory institution, as neither has 
within itself the power which can reach to such a change in 
the heart and character of a man as will entitle him to be re- 
garded as truly reformed. Toa true reformation are required 
a radical, internal change of the thoughts, desires, inclina- 
tions and will, and an outward life of righteousness, the nat- 
ural outgrowth of pure thoughts and holy desires in the soul; 
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these it is neither the province, nor within the power of the 
family or the state to secure to any. 

But fora more direct power from God exercised by Himself 
among men in a special way, it is almost certain, considered 
from a natural standpoint, and entirely so when regarded in 
the light of divine revelation, that both the family and the 
state would be almost entirely inefficient in promoting or 
securing any of the higher interests of man even in this life; 
this is made evident by the degradation and largely prevail- 
ing unhappiness of the great mass of the people among hea- 
then nations of the earth, not only the rude and barbarous, 
but also the somewhat civilized and enlightened. And even 
these are not wholly deprived of this special power of God; 
for though not possessed of the pure revelation which God 
has made to the world through prophets and apostles, and 
through His only begotten and well-beloved Son, there is still 
a voice of conscience within, which admonishes to right and 
duty however darkly, and no nation has ever been known 
among men so low and so degraded that it did not have some 
system of religion however false; it has been left to our 
Christian civilization to produce that monstrosity of intellec- 
tual activity, which, ignoring all that it owes to the Chris- 
tian religion, would dethrone God from His universe and 
place in His stead the blind theories of a blinder speculation, 
science falsely so-called. What of efficiency and power the 
Christian family and the Christian state owe to the Christian 
religion, while not without manifold and convincing proofs 
to those who will honestly regard them, can only be known 
fully and estimated correctly in eternity. All people in 
Christian countries are not Christians; neither is it claimed 
that any very considerable portion of them are ; and yet it is 
only where Christianity exerts her benign influence and 
power, that the family and the state have reached their high- 
est proficiency for good among men. What would it be if a 
true Christian life should permeate and control the great 
mass of men even in Christian countries? They who would 
destroy the foundations of our holy Christian religion, and 
offer us in its stead only their unsupported, unproved and un- 
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tried theories of being in its origin or development, while 
they blindly close their eyes to the sense of evil in themselves 
and in the whole world, are striking at the very foundations 
of the family and of society as well; and if they should 
succeed, as, thanks to the precious promises of God’s Word, 
they will not, they would not only destroy the Church and 
religion, and deprive men of the blessed hopes of immortali- 
ty, but would let loose upon the world the whole host of de- 
moniacal thoughts, desires and lusts which Christianity now 
restrains, and work anarchy and ruin among men everywhere. 
They know not, with all their assumption of superior wis- 
dom, what they do; they are blind leaders of the blind, and 
woe to them who are deceived by their vain delusions. 
However much men may deceive themselves, or be deceived 
by others, the Church of the living God stands upon an im- 
movable foundation: the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
her, much less the vain philosophy of poor erring man. 

The Church is the institution appointed of God for the 
reformation of mankind. All reformation which is allowable 
as truly such by the tests of Holy Scripture, must be inward 
in its origin, and exercising its influence upon the outward 
life only by the prompting of a changed mind and soul with- 
in. Whatever men outside of this may be pleased to call 
reformation, is at the best only making clean the outside of 
the cup and platter, while in most cases it is really only sub- 
stituting some one form of the same vice for some other, or 
one vice for some other vice. Man is so constituted, that in 
the natural condition, the best that the strongest willed un- 
der the most favorable circumstances can do, is to keep down 
the most revolting forms of vicious indulgence, whilst the 
vast majority of men, left to themselves, have not the will to 
accomplish even this much, but give themselves up to inordi- 
nate indulgence of one kind or the other. As we noted be- 
fore, any given form of vice may, by popular outcry and effort, 
be made infamous for a time, because exceedingly unpopular, 
but this kind of reformation is always accompanied by some 
growth of vice in another form, which, taking the reformed 
one under subjection, holds him in at least as grievous a bond- 
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ageas before. Now, God in His goodness has no more left man 
to be and remain a slave to vice, the result of sin in the flesh, 
in this life, than He has left him to die eternally on account of 
his sins. The same grace and mercy which are revealed for 
the eternal salvation of men’s souls, are also revealed to puri- 
fy and bless the nations upon earth: indeed, while we would 
not limit the infinite power of God’s grace, the eternal salva- 
tion of man is ordinarily only the consummation of His work 
of grace begun and carried on in the hearts and in the lives 
of men while dwelling upon the earth. This God is pleased 
to accomplish alone in and through the holy, Christian 
Church. 

It will be well here to distinguish clearly what we mean by 
the Chureh, inasmuch as this word is often employed by the 
friends and opponents of Christianity in a widely differing 
sense, from which much mutual misapprehension, and much 
beating of the air, has resulted ; even among Christians, the 
word is often employed in a very loose and undefined, as well 
as unscriptural sense, resulting largely in their delusion and 
subjection to a spiritual tyranny unauthorized by the Scrip- 
tures. The Church is essentially an object of faith, therefore 
not of sight, not visible, as we say in the third Article 
of the Apostles’ Creed; “I telieve in One Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints.” As God only can look 
into and know the hearts of men, Ile only can determine ab- 
solutely who are in this communion. But it would be very 
wrong to suppose, that, therefore, the Church as the institu- 
tion of God for the renovation of the world, of man’s nature 
and life, is removed far from us; that which is within us and 
immediately about us may be as much an object of faith, of 
confiding trust, as that which is far away. For whilst the 
Church, in the particular individuals entering into and dwell- 
ing in her communion, is invisible, she is a kingdom existing 
in the world, ruled and directed by asovereign head, through 
divinely appoiuted instrumentalities, as much and as directly 
as any earthly kingdom or government. She is now, also, as 
she always has been, and always will be as long as the world 
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stands, an aggressive kingdom, not only caring for her own 
children, but seeking also to win others from the kingdom of 
darkness and of death unto herself, for their present and eter- 
nal good, and for the glory of her sovereign King: and for 
her warfare she has not humanly contrived but divinely ap- 
pointed weapons. By these, too, her presence at any given 
time or in any given place may be clearly recognized. When 
the Augsburg Confession says, that the preaching of a pure 
gospel and the administration of the holy sacraments in ac- 
cordance with the gospel, are the essentials of the unity of 
the Christian Church, it gives us also what by the holy Serip- 
tures are recognized as the true assurance of our faith, that 
we have, where these are, the One Holy Church of God. The 
word and the sacraments are the means which God has ap- 
pointed to convey his own grace to us; through which, by 
our faith accepting what He freely offers and presents in 
them, we have the grace of regeneration in a new man, and 
the renewing power of the Holy Spirit secured unto us. In 
the continuous and faithful use of these appointed means of 
grace, we may rest assured that the Church is not only near 
about us, but that we are ourselves embraced within this 
communion of saints, where Christ is the head and we are 
the members. In this communion also, by the use of the 
means and the acceptance of the grace offered through faith, 
we are enabled to grow and strengthen day by day in the 
knowledge and life of Christ, to gain power over the ungodly 
lusts which yet cling to our fleshly nature, and to glorify 
God our Saviour by a holy walk and conversation in and be- 
fore the world. Christ himself has laid the foundation of 
His Church. When Peter, in the name of all the disciples, 
confessed of Him, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God,” He said, “Upon this rock I will build my Church.” 
Wherever, then, the pure confession of the Christ of the gos- 
pel, the Christ foretold and already indicated in the temple 
service, and by the holy prophets, the Christ whose work of 
redemption and the glory of whose kingdom are described 
and enforced by the holy apostles, wherever the confession of 
this Christ, not of some imaginary Christ, is made, there is 
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the Church which He has founded. He also appointed the 
preaching of the word and the administration of the holy 
sacraments, and gave to them the promise of His presence, of 
His grace, and of His blessing. His command and promise 
are: Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature, baptizing them in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe whatsoever I 
have commanded you, and lo! Iam with you always even 
unto the end of the world ; he that believeth, being baptized, 
shall be saved. So that wherever the grace of God in Christ, 
in the preaching of the word, accompanied as it always is, 
by the gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, enters into and 
is accepted by the heart, the whole power of Christ’s own 
person are secured unto the soul, to the renewing of our na- 
ture, and to our salvation from both the power and the curse 
of sin. These are the instrumentalities through which God 
calls to and establishes in His Church, and where they are in 
their purity we may rest assured the Church is also. While, 
however, the Church in her essence is an invisible, spiritual 
kingdom among men, and may exist without the visible con- 
gregation, as her means of operation, appointed by her divine 
head, are outward and visible in form, we are also justified 
in looking for the Church to regard the visible congregation. 
Man isa physical as well as a spiritual being, and God who is 
purely a Spirit, deals with him through means and instrumen- 
talities suited to his whole being: hence in every means of grace 
there are two essential things inseparably brought together in 
one, the outward appointment and the inward grace which 
God’s promise affixes to the outward form. So, too, while the 
visible congregation is not necessarily the Church, and is not 
to be regarded as such, the visible congregation which makes 
the pure confession of Christ, and which has a pure preaching 
of the word and the administration of the pure sacraments, 
does have within herself the one holy and invisible Church. 
In this distinction of the Church, we are saved on the one side 
from the loose indifferentism of sectarianism, and on the other 
from the blinding power of a superstitious but unauthorized 
subjection of our faith to the dictates of any one or many 
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men claiming to be, by special grace and special appointment, 
the infallible head of the Church. The existence of the 
Church is made to depend upon the unerring and unchangea- 
ble word of God, not upon a blind and unquestioning sub- 
mission to the word of any fallible man or body of men ; but 
it does depend upon the word of God itself, and not upon 
any subjective notions which we may choose to entertain 
about the word, or the subjective feelings and emotions which 
may be aroused in us whether by or not by the word itself. 
It is proper here also to regard the order which God has 
established for the preaching of the gospel among men. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ was Himself the first Minister of His Word; 
He is our prophet, as well as our priest and King. He chose 
His disciples and gave them the benefit of His own indi- 
vidual instructions, that they might in a special manner be 
fitted for the work of the ministry, which He afterwards be- 
fore His final ascension assigned them, and after He had left 
them the Holy Spirit came upon them and dwelt with them 
in a special and direct manner, to enable them both to fulfill 
their ministry and to set in complete order all things that 
Christ had taught them, and arrange all the essential condi- 
tions of His kingdom on earth. While the extraordinary 
gifts of the apostleship have ceased with the necessity which 
called for them, the office of the ministry included in the 
apostleship has not ceased, never was intended to and never 
will cease in the world. The command establishing it is to 
preach the gospel to every creature, which, in the nature of 
the case, the apostles, as individuals, could not do; they could 
not themselves fulfill this command even to all then living; 
and as salvation by the gospel is intended for all the world 
and for all times, the command given them directly must be 
understood to include also all others who after them were 
called to the work of the ministry; that there may be no 
doubt of this, the promise of Christ is to be with them in 
the preaching of the Gospel until the end of the world, which 
can only be when the promise is applied to the continuous 
office of preaching as distinguished from the persons of those 
to whom it was originally and directly given. In this com- 
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mand, we see too, that the preaching of the gospel is ante- 
cedent to the establishment of the visible congregation, and 
that through it the invisible Church as well as the visible 
congregation begins and continues to be. The tendency in 
our day is to confound the pastoral office in its special rela- 
tions to the congregation already existing in an organized 
form, with the more general office of the ministry, which in 
the order which God has established precedes as well as ac- 
companies the existing congregation. The office of the min- 
istry is general, it is for all the world; the pastoral office is 
particular, it is for the particular congregation or charge: 
the minister under the general call is entitled to preach 
wherever a door is properly opened for him; the pastor un- 
der his particular call is bound for order’s sake, and by the 
nature of his call, if properly made, to the particular congre- 
gation or charge which has called him. That the two in 
Christian countries are usually found in one and the same 
person, does not render the clear distinction made between 
them in the Scriptures unnecessary, but rather calls for the 
distinction to be kept more clearly in mind; in confounding 
the two, much confusion and disorder may be occasioned in 
Christian congregations. Ministers, as a matter of fact, need 
not be and are not always pastors, just as the apostles were 
not pastors, though ministers; they may be, and in the very 
nature of their office, they all are originally missionaries, 
whether upon the home or foreign field: ministers may be 
called, as they have been, to be teachers in the Church, and 
though as teachers they may cease to be pastors, they do not 
cease to be ministers of the word; the office of the ministry 
is an office with which, in the order of God, men are invested 
not for a given time, nor fora given place, but for life and 
for all places; while the pastorate is a special office to which 
a minister of the gospel is called for a time unlimited and 
general, it is true, but only for so long a time in any particu- 
lar place, as the pastor may know that the welfare of the 
congregation or charge demands his remaining, or until he 
receives a plain indication of providence that he should labor 
elsewhere, and it is always for a particular place. The order 
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of the ministry is to be sent out; the order of the pastorate 
as of other special offices included in the general office of the 
ministry is to be called to. Hence while the apostles or- 
dained ministers, and, without as well as with the express 
consent of the churches founded by them, installed them as 
pastors, bishops or elders in particular congregations, they 
themselves as well as others with them went out everywhere, 
wherever an effectual door was opened for them; and what 
they did in this regard is declared in the Holy Seriptures to 
be God’s own order, as it was undoubtedly indicated to them 
by the Holy Spirit. “And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers: for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ,” Eph. 4: 11, 12. 
And that there may be no mistake as to this order, St. Paul 
writes in his Epistle to the Romans, 10 : 14—17, “How then 
shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed; and 
how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not heard ; 
and how shall they hear without a preacher; and how shall 
they preach except they be sent? So then faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” This is the di- 
vine order, and it. only remains for us here to observe the 
provision made for its execution and perpetuation. The 
Augsburg Confession rightly teaches that no one should un- 
dertake the office of preaching or of the ministry without a 
regular call; and the Holy Scriptures do not leave us in the 
dark as to what constitutes such a regular call. 

This call is not a subjective one ; for while it is plain that 
any one may by the work of the Holy Spirit on the heart be 
led rightly to desire the holy office, not all, nor indeed doany 
very great number of persons have the special qualifications 
which the Scriptures themselves demand, and which are ne- 
cessary to make their ministry effective; women, both for 
natural reasons and by the express command of Scripture, 
are totally excluded, 1 Cor. 14:34. And oftentimes our 
subjective feelings are so liable to be mistaken, that the more 
faithful a Christian minister desires to be in his vocation, the 
more earnestly does he look for and even require a clear and 
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positive word of God, and order established by the word, as 
the voucher of his authority: and only when he has this, 
and can constantly refer to it in the midst of his many trials 
and discouragements, and in the humiliating sense of his own 
unworthiness and weakness, can he be fully assured that it is 
his positive duty to fulfill the functions of his office; it is 
this which led the apostle, and often now leads the faithful 
Christian minister, to exclaim, woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel. Yet must a man be fully persuaded in his own mind 
before he enters the ministry; self-examination, rigid and 
searching, should be exercised by every one before he under- 
takes this work ; for if he be not fully and firmly convinced 
within himself that it is the Lord’s will that he enter upon 
it and continue in it, he will labor all the time uncertainly, 
in conflict and doubt, and to very little, if any, good purpose 
in the extension and upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom. The 
call is the minister’s authority to preach the gospel and ad- 
minister the holy sacraments, and it is, therefore, a matter of 
very gravest importance, in regarding this call, to know and 
constantly keep in mind how the matter is presented in the 
Holy Scriptures. There is no doubt that where there is an 
established congregation, or church of the pure confession of 
Christ, all the rights, privileges and blessings of Christ’s uni- 
versal kingdom reside within it, for its own necessities, and 
that, as the Smaleald Articles declare, when it cannot other- 
wise be done, any congregation may appoint for itself minis- 
ters or pastors, and duly authorize them to administer in it 
the holy duties of their office; nor at any time, is there any 
scripture warrant for placing pastors in congregations with- 
out their expressed consent or desire. But by the practice of 
Christ and the apostles, and by the directions given by the 
apostles to those whom they had themselves ordained to the 
holy office, as well as by the almost universal practice of the 
Church in all ages, the call to the office of the ministry in 
general, includes more than the voice of any congregation, or 
any number of associated congregations, and indeed precedes 
normally any such participation of the congregation in the 
call; the congregation itself, without a pastor, is in an abnormal 
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condition. Christ Himself called and set apart the apostles 
to the work of the ministry ; the apostles, by the very terms 
of their own commission, which was to be for all the world, 
and until the end of time, chose others to labor with them 
and after them, both with and without the co-operation of 
the churches already founded, and they gave those whom 
they ordained specific directions for the perpetuation of the 
ministry ; this order was followed in the ancient Church, and 
until very lately was universally recognized in the whole 
Lutheran Church in Europe and America. Nor is there any 
thing hierarchical in this view of the call; the hierarchy was 
the result of perverting the divine order, by granting prelates, 
bishops and priests immunities, privileges and powers, both 
unauthorized by and contrary to the divine word, just as a 
departure from the word, in a contrary direction, has a ten- 
dency to lead to anarchy and the subversion of all order in 
the Church. God’s word in its simplicity destroys all hier- 
archical and anarchical tendencies, and at the same time pro- 
vides not only for the perpetuation, but also for the greatest 
possible efficiency of the ministry; ministers are not to be 
lords over God’s heriage, but servants of the Lord first, and 
under the Lord servants in the congregation when called to 
them, or of the Church when sent out by her to the general 
work, or placed by her in any particular position of duty ; 
they are not to be men-pleasers, but servants of the Word; 
they do not hold their office at the will of man, but accord- 
ing to the word, which defines their duties and responsibili- 
ties, as well as authorizes their administration of the holy 
office ; they are to be properly trained for their. vocation of 
the ministry, and only be allowed to enter it when their at- 
tainments and qualifications have been properly approved by 
those having the ability and authority to approve. Thus 
Christ instructed His disciples for their special, and also for 
the general mission upon which he sent them, thus Paul him- 
self, with all his previous learning and attainments, was di- 
rected to Ananias, and afterwards remained sometime with 
the brethren, before he entered upon his active ministry ; 
thus the apostles instructed others themselves and left the 
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injunction upon them to lay hands suddenly, 7. e. without 
due care and circumspection, upon no man, an injunction 
which itself, if there were nothing else to show it, shows very 
conclusively and necessarily the duty of ministers to invest 
others with the ministerial office; and thus it has ever been 
in the Christian Church. While the ministry is not a higher 
or privileged order, in the sense that men in it are not subject 
to the same weaknesses as other Christians, or that it has 
special privileges granted it, otherwise than as preachers and 
administrators of the divine word, to preach and administer 
the word, or that ordination gives any special unction to 
those in it, it is nevertheless a perpetual office in the Lord’s 
kingdom upon earth, and the right to set apart to it, and in- 
duct into it, is, by the demands of the position, by the re- 
quirements of God’s Word, and by the practice of the univer- 
sal Church, ancient and modern, ordinarily and primarily in 
the hands of those already in it. Hence, undoubtedly, it 
comes that all the directions given by the apostles with re- 
gard to the qualifications of ministers, and their induction 
into the office, are given, not to the congregations then exist- 
ing, but to those individual persons who were already minis- 
ters. And indeed the only direct reference to congregations 
raising up ministers for themselves, is in 2 Tim. 4: 3, 4, where 
the character of the ministers spoken of, would in all proba- 
bility soon be the character of most ministers, if their appro- 
val and authorization were left wholly or principally to the 
judgment of even the best of our congregations. The per- 
petuation and efficiency of the Christian ministry are not left 
by the divine word to the varying temper or condition of 
congregations, nor jeopardized entirely by being left without 
the special demand of the word for those in the office to pro- 
vide others, so that according to her necessities, and after 
they have gone frum the scene of their labors, the Church 
may ever have able, efficient and approved ministers, to carry 
forward her work of evangelizing the world, as well as to 
supply faithful pastors and teachers to labor in special fields 
to which they may be called or sent. While the call to the 
Vol. V. No. 2. 35 
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pastorate requires the consent of the congregation, or the call 
to any other field of special labor, the consent of those who 
have charge of it, the call to the ministry comes by the author. 
ity vested in other ministers to provide, test and ordain suit- 
able persons for the general and for the special functions of 
the office; and ordinarily the Christian congregation can only 
call for themselves those who are already in the office, or 
whose fitness has previously been approved by those to whom 
the Lord has assigned this duty. By this order, too, not 
only is the efficiency and character of the ministry secured, 
but the good of the congregations themselves is promoted : 
they are thus rendered secure against the intrusion of novices 
and untried men, and against the many personal considera- 
tions which would be constantly brought to bear, even against 
the word of God, if it were theirs alone to designate who 
should be ministers, while in the authority given them to 
eall their own pastors, they can, from among approved men 
in the ministry, select the ones whose special qualifications 
recommend them more particularly for the more special 
wants of individual congregations, of which they are them- 
selves generally the best judges. Even though the necessity 
should arise for the congregation at any time to appoint a 
layman their minister, the order and security, as well as the 
efficiency of the Church would require, that as soon as possi- 
ble he be subjected to the same tests and the same demands 
of the full and complete call, as those who are regularly in- 
troduced into the ministry: since, however, the Reformation 
has set the Church free from her papal bondage, we can 
scarcely conceive the contingency which would require the 
exercise of such extraordinary powers by the congregation. 
In all this we see how perfectly the Lord of the Church has 
provided against every contingency for the perpetual and 
sound preaching of the gospel, at all times and in all places, 
that gospel which is ordained as the power of God among 
men to secure man’s present and eternal salvation. The 
word of God is given to be preached and administered among 
men, for their reformation in time, and their complete and 
entire transformation in eternity. 
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But the Church includes more than the ministry among 
her active instrumentalities; there is in her that which is 
the essential condition of her being, viz.: the communion of 
saints begotten and kept in Christ through the gospel, and 
all believers in this communion constitute a spiritual priest- 
hood, who are commanded and whose delight it is to offer 
continually unto the Lord the sacrifice of prayer, praise, and 
thauksgiving. In this priesthood it is the duty and the 
privilege of all the members of the Church to labor for the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom among men, not only 
that souls may be saved, but also that vice may be restrained 
and virtue be promoted in the world. Members of the Church 
are to pray and labor to sustain the Church at home, and to 
send the blessings of the gospel to the destitute; they are to 
give their personal service when needed, and of their means 
statedly to support and spread the gospel; and they are at all 
times and in all places to be alive to the honor and glory of 
the Lord, who has redeemed and bought them with His own 
blood. The power of faith in the soul is not an inactive, 
dead thing, it is a quickening, vivifying power, it regenerates 
men; it brings to bear upon the heart and life of the Chris- 
tian the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit; it purities 
all his thoughts and desires; it infuses a holy and divine in- 
fluence into all his words and actions; but it does more than 
this, for as by nature we have the same mind as our first pa- 
rents after the fall, so in regeneration there is begotten in us 
the same mind that was in Christ Jesus Himself. The mind 
of Christ sympathized most keenly with all manner of human 
sufferings ; so must the Christian’s: the mind of Christ led 
Him to relieve the suffering wherever there was opportunity ; 
so must the Christian be ever ready to relieve the destitute, 
the sick and tie oppressed wherever he has the ability and 
the opportunity: the holy mind of Christ caused Him to re- 
buke vice and all vicious indulgence, to inculcate and prac- 
tice every virtue; so the Christian must hate and avoid vice 
in all its forms and seek to win others from it, so must he 
love and practice every virtue, and direct and lead others, as 
far as his influence goes, in the way of true and undefiled re- 
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ligion ; in a word, the Christian is to be an epistle of Christ 
known and read of all men. When Christ was upon earth 
in association with His disciples, it is written of Him, that 
His influence over and upon them was such, that wherever 
the purity of Christ’s life was known and recognized, men 
took note of His followers that they had been with Him: 
now the Saviour is just as much with His people to-day as 
He was then, and His influence is precisely the same. He is 
present in His Word and Sacraments, and if we accept these 
with believing hearts, His presence and His gracious influ- 
ence are also present with us; and if our thoughts and desires, 
our words and actions do not harmonize with the purity and 
zeal for every good work, which He possessed in Himself, 
and demands of us in His word, the fault is entirely our own ; 
it is beeause we do not receive Him as freely and fully as He 
presents himself; it is because we are not as watchful, and 
not as-faithful as we should be in the use of the means of grace 
which He has given us. The demand of the gospel is that 
the Christian shall exemplify and enforce the power of the 
gospel in every position and in every sphere of life. Parents 
in the family, giving themselves unto the Lord, are to bring 
their children to holy baptism, and train them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; they are the priests of the 
family. Rulers in the State are to rule as well servants of 
the Lord as servants of the people, not seeking their own 
will or their own profit at the expense of others, but dealing 
justly, righteously and honestly in the discharge of all their 
duties. Citizens are to submit to every ordinance of the 
State, and to all authority not only for order’s, but also for 
conscience’s sake as unto the Lord. Men of business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord, are to carry into all their associa- 
tion and dealing with others their Christian integrity of heart, 
and are not to regard their Christianity as intended only to 
be put on asa garment at church or in the family and to be 
laid aside in business. The old are to so order all their walk 
and conversation, that they may be worthy examples in Christ 
to the young; and the young are studiously to follow the 
good examples of their elders, as they see them following 
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Christ ; all, both young and old, are by word and life, ac- 
tively to show forth the praises of Him, whom they acknow- 
ledge as Redeemer and Saviour. 

Nor are Christians to act merely as individuals; they area 
community of believers in their several congregations, and 
while each in his separate sphere of duties must truly exem- 
plity his Christian profession by a consistent, holy life, inas- 
much as organized power at certain times and under certain 
circumstances become essential to the most complete success 
of Christian effort, Christians may and often must work to- 
gether as a unit in good and holy works; the congregation 
itself is such an organization, not only to maintain the preach- 
ing of the gospel and the public service of God, but equally 
for every other good and holy purpose: if in the judgment 
of the congregation it is deemed best to organize special as- 
sociations of its members for any Christian work, there is 
nothing in God’s word against it, provided only all such asso- 
ciations be subject to the congregation and be conducted upou 
the same principles and by the same divine instrumentalities 
as the congregation itself. And as the preaching of the gos- 
pel is ordered for every creature and until the end of the 
world, and the power of the gospel through preaching goes 
out actively in believers to exercise a holy influence in every 
department of life, where the members of the Church are fully 
alive to their privileges and obligations, there is not a nook 
or corner of society beyond the reach and power of true 
gospel principles, which, if truly presented and cousistently 
exemplified, cannot fail to exert a wholesome, reformatory 
power among men. Members of the Church, therefore, have 
no excuse for seeking or accepting fellowship in outside asso- 
<iations; for all the good that any of them propose to do in 
any direction, for the relief of the destitute or the reform of 
vice, is included in the work given to the Church, and can 
only be thoroughly and in the truest sense, accomplished by 
the Church. It is readily admitted even by infidels, that the 
Church, in the past history of men and nations, has done 
much for the mitigation of human suffering and the rearing 

~ of a nobler civilization among men, what should prevent her 
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from achieving still greater results in this direction too, if 
her ministry and her membership are faithful in the employ- 
ment of those divine instrumentalities which God has placed 
in their hands to fulfill His own holy purposes in the world ? 
How much is the efficiency of the Church curtailed by the 
unfaithfulness of her own preachers and members? How 
little of the preaching of our times is the simple doctrine of 
Christ and Him crucified ; how little activity, compared with 
their ability, do the great mass of Christians and Christian 
congregations manifest in good works; how constantly ready, 
are both professedly Christian preachers and Christian believ- 
ers to run after every popular movement of the world, and 
forsaking the fellowship of the Church with her holy history 
and divine means and methods of operation, to unite their 
efforts with those of the world in humanitarian organizations 
which have no history of solid good in the past, and no pro- 
mise but that of failure in the future! The Church of the 
living God need have no fear save in the unfaithfulness of 
her own children; we live in an age of pre-eminently  sci- 
entific skepticism, and the power of the public press and of 
the popular lecture are everywhere brought to bear to destroy 
the foundations of our holy religion, men in all the walks of 
society aré being influenced to question and doubt the very 
grounds of the Christian faith ; we are told that the only way 
to meet these scientific skeptics and infidels of various shades 
and complexions is to go down to their own chosen fields of 
discussion, and either show their positious to be really un- 
scientific, or accommodate our views of the Scriptures to their 
scientific theories. It may indeed be well for the ministers 
and members of the Church to study scientific theories, and 
more particularly the solid and tenable results of scientific 
investigation, if it be done with true, Christian humility ; 
but the Gospel itself gives us a better way to put to silence 
all gainsayers: that way is found when Christian ministers 
take heed to themselves and the form of sound words deliv- 
ered to the saints, and when all Christians take pains to ex- 
emplify the doctrine of Christ by a pure confession, and a 
holy, exemplary life. We may not be able to talk glibly of 
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the evolution of races, of natural selections and of the sur- 
vival of the fittest; we may not be able to follow the calcu- 
lations which carry our world and its inhabitants back myr- 
iads of ages into the past or to show the faulty character of 
the data upon which those calculations are based; we may 
not be able to understand the philosophy of the world with 
regard to the origin of the mind and its development, and 
the evolutions which sociologists tell us society has under- 
gone in the past, and is destined to undergo in the future ; 
we may not, in a word, be able to fathom even a tithe of the 
learned nonsense styled scientific theory with which many of 
the men of the world, deemed wise in their day and genera- 
tion, and undoubtedly so in their own conceit, are pleased to 
amuse themselves; but the humblest Christian has it in his 
own power by submissive, trusting faith, and the inward wit- 
ness of the Spirit which such faith accepts, together with its 
abiding influence upon the character and life, to put to silence 
all the philosophy of the world. Happy then the day when 
all Christians, ministers and members of the Church, will 
leave the entangling alliances of the world and return to the 
simple way of the gospel. Then will the Church of God arise 
in all her beauty and in all her strength to battle more suc- 
cessfully against the hosts of error, of vice and of sin. 


ARTICLE VII. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS OF J. STUART MILL. 


An apology, if one be needed, for referring so frequently in 
the Review to the opinions of such a man as J. Stuart Mill, 
is the prominence which he occupied, and the position award- 
ed him by so many, as a leader in modern thought and specu- 
lation. He was regarded by his followers as little less than 
an oracle. [is writings have done much to shape the think- 
ing of this generation. On the general subject of religion 
Mr. Mill preserved a remarkable reticence. His views were 
interpreted from his general position in science and philos- 
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ophy, but he was at no pains to let the world know what he 
thought on the most momentous of all subjects. This silence 
of Mr. Mill has been broken by the publication of three 
Essays of his since his death. In an Introductory note, we 
are assured that these Essays exhibit “the carefully balanced 
result of the deliberations of a life time.” We do not propose 
‘any elaborate review of these Essays. They have surprised 
alike the friends and opponents of Mr. Mill, and are satisfac- 
tory to neither. That he should have deliberated for a life 
time on such subjects, and left the world in ignorance of his 
opinion until after his death, is no very strong evidence of 
candor or zeal in the cause of truth. It is, however, in har- 
mony with the conduct of others of this school of thought 
and religion. The world would have been better satistied 
with Mr. Mill, if he had published his views while living, 
and evinced a willingness to assume the responsibility of de- 
fending them before the bar of public opinion. It is not 
pleasant to carry on controversy over the grave. Death usu- 
ally quiets animosities and silences discussion. But Mr. Mill 
has chosen to leave his religious opinions to be learned when 
he was beyond the reach of attacks or reply. 

We propose simply to exhibit, in his own language, and 
without discussion, the views of Mr. Mill on a few leading 
topics of religion, believing that their presentation will be 
sufficient. In all ages men have contemplated the works of 
nature and admired the wisdom and power and goodness of 
the Creator. Here is what Mr. Mill thinks of 


NATURE AND ITS AUTHOR, 


“However offensive the proposition may appear to many 
religious persons, they should be willing to look in the face 
the undeniable fact, that the order of nature, in so far as un- 
modified by man, is such as no being, whose attributes are 
justice and benevolence, would have made, with the inten- 
tion that his rational creatures should follow it as an exam- 
ple. If made wholly by such a Being, and not partly by 
beings of very different qualities, it could only be as a de- 
signedly imperfect work, which man, in his limited sphere, 
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is to exercise justice and benevolence in amending. The 
best persons have always held it to be the essence of religion, 
that the paramount duty of man upon earth is to amend 
himself: but all except moukish quietists have annexed to 
this in their inmost minds (though seldom willing to enun- 
ciate the obligation with the same clearness) the additional 
religious duty of amending the world, and not solely the hu- 
man part of it but the material; the order of physical na- 
ture.” 

“In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are 
hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another, are nature’s 
every day performances. Killing, the most criminal act 
recognized by human laws, Nature does once to every being 
that lives; and in a large proportion of cases, after protracted 
tortures such as only the greatest monsters whom we read of 
ever purposely inflicted on their living fellow-creatures. If, 
by an arbitrary reservation, we refuse to account anything 
murder but what abridges a certain term supposed to be 
allotted to human life, nature also does this to all but asmall 
percentage of lives, and does it in all the modes, violent or 
insidious, in which the worst human beings take the lives of 
one another. Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the 
wheel, cast them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them 
to death, crushes them with stones like the first Christian mar- 
tyr, starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poi- 
sons them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as 
the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never sur- 
passed. All this, Nature does with the most supercilious 
disregard both of mercy and of justice, emptying her shafts 
upon the best and noblest indifferently with the meanest and 
worst ; upon those who are engaged in the highest and wor- 
thiest enterprises, and often as the direct consequence of the. 
noblest acts; and it might almost be imagined as a punish- 
ment for them. She mows down those on whose exist- 
ence hangs the well-being of a whole people, perhaps the 
prospects of the human race for generations to come, with as 
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little compunction as those whose death is a relief to them- 
selves, or a blessing to those under their noxious influence. 
Such are Nature’s dealings with life. Even when she does 
not intend to kill, she inflicts the same tortures in apparent 
wantonness. In the clumsy provision which she has made 
for that perpetual renewal of animal life, rendered necessary 
by the prompt termination she puts to it in every individal 
instance, no human being ever comes into the world but an- 
other human being is literally stretched on the rack for 
hours or days, not unfrequently issuing in death. Next to 
taking life (equal to it according to a high authority) is tak- 
ing the means by which we live; and nature does this too 
on the largest scale and with the most callous indifference. 
A single hurricane destroys the hopes of a season; a flight 
of locusts, or an inundation, desolates a district ; a trifling 
chemical change in an edible root, starves a million of people. 
The waves of the sea, like banditti seize and appropriate the 
wealth of the rich and the little all of the poor with the 
same accompaniments of stripping, wounding, and killing as 
their human antitypes. Everything in short, which the 
worst men commit either against life or property is perpetra- 
ted on a larger scale by natural agents. Nature has Noyades 
more fatal than those of Carrier; her explosions of fire 
damp are as destructive as human artillery; her plague and 
cholera far surpass the poison cups of the Borgias. Even the 
love of “order” which is thought to be a following of the 
ways of Nature, is in fact a contradiction of them. All 
which people are accustomed to deprecate as “disorder” and 
its consequences, is precisely a counterpart of Nature’s ways. 
Anarchy and the Reign of Terror are overmatched in injus- 
tice, ruin, and death, by a hurricane and a pestilence.” 
“There, indeed, those who flatter themselves with the no- 
tion of reading the purposes of the Creator in his works, 
ought in consistency to have seen grounds for inferences from 
which they have shrunk. If there are any marks at all of 
special design in creation, one of the things most evidently 
designed is that a large proportion of all animals should pass 
their existence in tormenting and devouring other animals. 
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They have been lavishly fitted out with the instruments ne- 
cessary for that purpose ; their strongest instincts impel them 
to it, and many of them seem to have been constructed inca- 
pable of supporting themselves by any other food. If a 
tenth part of the pains which have been expended in finding 
benevolent adaptations in all nature, had been employed in 
collecting evidence to blacken the character of the Creator, 
what scope for comment would not have been found in the 
entire existence of the lower animals, divided, with scarcely 
an exception, into devourers and devoured, and a prey toa 
thousand ills from which they are denied the faculties neces- 
sary for protecting themselves! If we are not obliged to be- 
lieve the animal creation to be the work of a demon, it is 
because we need not suppose it to have been made by a Being 
of infinite power. But if imitation of the Creator’s will as 
revealed in nature, were applied as a rule of action in this 
case, the most atrocious enormities of the worst men would 
be more than justified by the apparent intention of Provi- 
deuce that throughout all animated nature the strong should 
prey upon the weak.” 

“Tf the motive of the Deity for creating sentient beings 
was the happiness of the beings he created, his purpose, in 
our corner of the universe at least, must be pronounced, 
taking past ages and all countries and races into account, to 
have been thus far an ignominious failure; and if God had 
no purpose but our happiness and that of other living crea- 
tures it is not credible that he would have called them into 
existence with the prospect of being so completely baffled. 
If man had not the power by the exercise of his own ener- 
gies for the improvement both of himself and of his outward 
circumstances, to do for himself and other creatures vastly 
more than God had in the first instance done, the Being who 
called him into existence would deserve something very dif- 
ferent from thanks from his hands.” 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 


The following is the lame conclusion reached. 
“There is nothing to disprove the creation and government 
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of Nature by a sovereign will; but is there anything to prove 
it? Of what nature are its evidences ; and weighed in the 
scientific balance, what is their value ?” 

“Tf think it must be allowed that, in the present state of 
our knowledge, the adaptations in Nature afford a large bal- 
ance of probability in favor of creation by intelligence. It 
is equally certain that this is no more than a probability ; 
and that the various other arguments of Natural Theology 
which we have considered, add nothing to its force. What- 
ever ground there is, revelation apart, to believe in an Author 
of Nature, is derived from the appearances in the universe. 
Their mere resemblance to the works of man, or to what 
man could do if he had the same power over the materials of 
organized bodies which he has over the materials of a watch, 
is of some value as an argument of analogy: but the argu- 
ment is greatly strengthed by the properly inductive con- 
siderations which establish that there is some connection 
through causation between the origin of the arrangements of 
nature and the ends they fulfill; an argument which is in 
many cases slight, but in others, aud chiefly in the nice and 
intricate combinations of vegetable and animal life, is of con- 
siderable strength.” 

“If we are right in the conclusions to which we have been 
led by the preceding inquiry there is evidence, but insufficient 
for proof, and amounting only to one of the lower degrees of 
probability. The indication given by such evidence as there 
is, points to the creation, not indeed of the universe, but of 
the present order of it by an Intelligent Mind, whose power 
over the materials was not absolute, whose love for his crea- 
tures was not his sole actuating inducement, but who never- 
theless desired their good. The notion of a providential 
government by an omnipotent Being for the good of his 
creatures must be entirely dismissed.” 


REVELATION. 


“In the first place the indications of a Creator and of 
his attributes which we have been able to find in Nature, 
though so much slighter and less conclusive even as to his 
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existence than the pious mind would wish to consider them, 
and still more unsatisfactory in the information they afford 
as to his attributes, are yet sufficient to give te the supposi- 
tion of a Revelation a standing point which it would not 
otherwise have had. The alleged Revelation is not obliged 
to build up its case from the foundation; it has not to prove 
the very existence of the Being from whom it professes to 
come. It claims to be a message from a Being whose exist- 
ence, whose power, and to a certain extent whose wisdom 
and goodness, are, if not proved, at least indicated with more 
or less of probability by the phenomena of Nature. The 
sender of the alleged message is not a sheer invention; there 
are grounds independent of the message itself for belief in 
his reality ; grounds which, though insufficient for proof, are 
sufficient to take away all antecedent improbability from the 
supposition that a message may really have been received 
from him. It is, moreover, much to the purpose to take no- 
tice, that the very imperfection of the evidences which Nat- 
ural Theology can produce of the Divine attributes, removes 
some of the chief stumbling blocks to the belief of a Revela- 
tion ; since the objections grounded on imperfections in the 
Revelation itself, however conclusive against it if it is consid- 
ered as a record of the acts or an expression of the wisdom of 
a Being of infinite power combined with infinite wisdom and 
goodness, are no reason whatever against its having come 
from a Being such as the course of nature points to, whose 
wisdom is possibly, his power certainly, limited, and whose 
goodness, though real, is not likely to have been the only 
motive which actuated him in the work of Creation. The 
argument of Butler’s Analogy, is, from its own point of view, 
conclusive: the Christian religion is open to no objections, 
either moral or intellectual, which do not apply at least 
equally to the common theory of Deism.” 

“Considering that the order of nature affords some evidence 
of the reality of a Creator, and of his bearing good will to 
his creatures though not of its being the sole prompter of his 
conduct towards them: considering, again, that all the evi- 
dence of his existence is evidence also that he is not all-pow- 
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’ erful, and considering that in our ignorance of the limits of 
his power we cannot positively decide that he was able to 
provide for us by the original plan of Creation all the good 
which it entered into his intentions to bestow upon us, or 
even to bestow any part of it at any earlier period than that 
at which we actually received it—considering these things, 
when we consider further that a gift, extremely precious, 
came to us which though facilitated was not apparently ne- 
cessitated by what had gone before, but was due, as far as 
appearances go, to the peculiar mental and moral endowment 
of one man, and that man openly proclaimed that it did not 
come from himself but from God through him, then we are 
entitled to say that there is nothing so inherently impossible 
or absolutely incredible in this supposition as to preclude any 
one from hoping that it may perhaps be true. I say from 
hoping ; I go no further.” 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY. 


“The Author of the Sermon on the Mount is assuredly a 
far more benignant Being than the Author of Nature. But 
unfortunately, the believer in the Christian revelation is 
obliged to believe that the same being is the author of both. 
This, unless he resolutely averts his mind from the subject, 
or practices the act of quieting his conscience by sophistry, 
involves him in moral perplexities without end; since the 
ways of his Deity in Nature are on many occasions totally at 
variance with the precepts, as he believes, of the same Deity 
in the Gospel.” 

“Above all, the most valuable part of the effect on the 
character which Christianity has produced by holding up in 
a Divine Person a standard of excellence and a model for im- 
itation, is available even to the absolute unbeliever and can 
never more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ, rather than 
God, whom Christianity has held up to believers as the pat- 
tern of perfection for humanity. It is the God incarnate, more 
than the God of the Jews or of Nature, who being idealized 
has taken so great and salutary a hold on the the modern 
mind. And whatever else may be taken away from us by 
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rational criticism, Christ is still left; a unique figure, not 
more unlike all his precursors than all his followers, even 
those who had the direct benefit of his personal teaching. 
It is of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels 
is not historical and that we know not how much of what is 
admirable has been superadded by the tradition of his fol- 
lowers. The tradition of followers suffices to insert any 
number of marvels, and may have inserted all the miracles 
which he is reputed to have wrought. But who among his 
disciples or among their proselytes was capable of inventing 
the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imagining the life and 
character revealed in the Gospels ?” 

“About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of per- 
sonal originality combined with profundity of insight, which 
if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific preci- 
sion where something very different was aimed at, must place 
the prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who 
have no belief in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the 
men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities 
of probably the greatest moral reformer, and martyr to that 
mission, who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said 
to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the 
ideal representative and guide of humanity; nor, even now, 
would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better trans- 
lation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete, 
than to endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our 
life. When to this we add that, to the conception of the ra- 
tional skeptic, it remains a possibility that Christ actually 
was what he supposed himself to be—not God, for he never 
made the smallest pretension to that character and would 
probably have thought such a pretension as blasphemous as 
it seemed to the men who condemned him—but a man 
charged with a special, express and unique commission from 
God to lead mankind to truth and virtue ; we may well con- 
clude that the influences of religion on the cliaracter which 
will remain after rational criticism has done its utmost 
against the evidences of religion, are well worth preserving, 
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and that what they lack in direct strength as compared with 
those of a firmer belief, is more than compensated by the 
greater truth and rectitude of the morality they sanction.” 


IMMORTALITY. 


“There is, in science, no evidence againt the immortality 
of the soul but that negative evidence, which consists in the 
absence of evidence in its favor. And even the negative evi- 
dence is not so strong as negative evidence often is. In the 
ease of witchcraft, for instance, the fact that there is no 
proof whieh will stand examination of its having ever ex- 
isted, is as conclusive as the most positive evidence of its 
non-existence would be; for it exists, if it does exist, on this 
earth, where if it had existed the evidence of fact would 
certainly have been available to prove it. But it is not so as 
to the soul’s existence after death. That it does not remain 
on earth and goabout visibly or interfere in the events of life, 
is proved by the same weight of evidence which disproves 
witchcraft. But that it does not exist elsewhere, there is 
absolutely no preot. A very faint, if any, presumption, is 
all that is afforded by its disappearance from the surface of 
this planet.” 

“We may suppose that the same thoughts, emotions, voli- 
tions and even sensations which we have here, may persist or 
recommence somewhere else under other conditions, just as 
we may suppose that other thoughts and sensations may ex- 
ists under other conditions in other parts of the universe. 
And in entertaining this supposition we need not be embar- 
rassed by any metaphysical difficulties about a thinking sab- 
stance. Substance is but a general name for the perdurability 
of attributes: wherever there is a series of thoughts connect- 
ed together by memories, that constitutes a thinking sub- 
stance.” 

“There is no assurance whatever of a life after death, on 
grounds of natural religion. But to any one who feels it 
conducive either to his satisfaction or to his usefulness to 
hope for a future state as a possibility, there is no hindrance 
to his indulging that hope. Appearances point to the exist- 
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ence of a Being who has great power over us—all the power 
implied in the creation of the Kosmos, or of its organized 
beings at least—and of whose goodness we have evidence 
though not of its being his predominant attribute: and as 
we do not know the limits either of his power or of his good- 
ness, there is roorn to. hope that both the one and the other 
may extend to granting us this gift provided that it would 
really be beneficial to us. The same ground which permits 
the hope warrants us in expecting that if there be a future 
life it will be at least as good as the present, and will not be 
wanting in the best feature of the present life, improvability 
by our own efforts. Nothing can be more opposed to every 
estimate we can form of probability, than the common idea 
of the future life as a state of rewards and punishments in 
any other sense than that the consequences of our actions 
upon our own character and susceptibilities will follow us in 
the future as they have done in the past and present. What- 
ever be the probabilities of a future life, all the probabilities 
in case of a future life are that such as we have been made or 
have made ourselves before the change, such we shall enter 
into the life hereafter; and that the fact of death will make 
no sudden break in our spiritual life, nor influence our char- 
acter any otherwise than as any important change in our 
mode of existence may always be expected to modify it. 
Our thinking principle has its laws which in this life are in- 
variable, and any analogies drawn from this life must assume 
that the same laws will continue. To imagine that a mira- 
cle will be wrought at death by the act of God making per- 
fect every one whom it is his will to include among his elect, 
might be justified by an express revelation duly authentica- 
ted, but is utterly opposed to every presumption that can be 
deduced from the light of Nature.” 





RELIGION. 


“Human existence is girt round with mystery: the narrow 
region of our experience is a small island in the midst of a 
boundless sea, which at once awes our feelings and stimulates 
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our imagination by its vastness and its obscurity. To add to 
the mystery, the domain of our earthly existence is not only 
an island in infinite space, but also in infinite time. The 
past and the future are alike shrouded from us: we neither 
know the origin of anything which is, nor its final destina- 
tion. If we feel deeply interested in knowing that there are 
myriads of worlds at an immeasurable, and to our faculties 
inconceivable, distance from us in space; if we are eager to 
discover what little we can about these worlds, and when we 
cannot know what they are, can never satiate ourselves with 
speculating on what they may be; is it not a matter of far 
deeper interest to us to learn, or even to conjecture, from 
whence came this nearer world which we inhabit; what 
cause or agency made it what it is, and on what powers de- 
pend its future fate? Who would not desire this more ar- 
dently than any other conceivable knowledge, so long as 
there appeared the slightest hope of attaining it? What 
would not one give for any credible tidings from that mys- 
terious region, any glimpse into it that might enable us to 
see the smallest light through its darkness, especially any 
theory of it which we could believe, and which represented 
it as tenanted by a benignant and not a hostile influence? 
But since we are able to penetrate into that region with the 
imagtnation only, assisted by specious and inconclusive anal- 
ogies derived from human agency and design, imagination is 
free to fill up the vacancy with the imagery most congenial 
to itself; sublime and elevating if it be a lofty imagination, 
low and mean if it be a grovelling one. 

“Religion and poetry address themselves, at least in one of 
their aspects, to the same part of the human constitution: 
they both supply the same want, that of ideal conceptions 
grander and more beautiful than we see realized in the prose 
of human life. Relig.on, as distinguished from poetry, is the 
product of the craving to know whether these imaginative 
conceptions have realities answering to them in some other 
world than ours. The mind, in this state, eagerly catches at 
any rumors respecting other worlds, especially when deliver- 
ed by persons whom it deems wiser than itself. To the poe- 
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try of the supernatural, comes to be thus added a positive 
belief and expectation, which unpoetical minds can share 
with the poetical. Belief in a God or Gods and in a life 
after death, becomes the canvass which every mind, accord- 
ing to its capacity, covers with such ideal pictures as it can 
either invent or copy. In that other life each hopes to find 
the good which he has failed to find on earth, or the better 
which is suggested to him by the good which on earth he has 
partially seen and known. More especially this belief sup- 
plies the finer minds with materials for conceptions of beings 
more awful than they can have known on earth, and more 
excellent than they probably have known. So long as human 
life is insufficient to satisfy human aspirations, so long there 
will bea craving for higher things, which finds its most obvi- 
ous satisfaction in religion. So long as earthly life is full of 
sufferings, so long there will be need of consolations, which 
the hope of heaven affords to the selfish, the love of God to 
the tender and grateful. 

“The value, therefore,-of religion to the individual, both 
in the past and present, as a source of personal satisfaction 
and of elevated feelings, is uot to bé disputed. But it has 
still to be considered, whether in order to obtain this good, it 
is necessary to travel beyond the boundaries of the world 
which we inhabit ; or whether the idealization of our earthly 
life, the cultivation of a high conception of what it may be 
made, is not capable of supplying a poetry, and, in the best 
sense of the word, a religion, equally fitted to exalt the feel- 
ings, and (with the same aid from education) still better 
calculated to ennoble the conduct, than any belief respecting 
the unseen powers.” 

“On these priuciples it appears to me that the indulgence 
of hope with regard to the government of the universe and 
the destiny of man after death, while we recognize as a clear 
truth that we have no ground for more than a hope, is legit- 
imate and philosophically defensible. The beneficial effect 
of such a hope is far from trifling. It makes life and human 
nature a far greater thing to the feelings, and gives greater 
strength as well as greater solemnity to all the sentiments 
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which are awakened in us by our fellow-creatures and by 
mankind at large. It allays the sense of that irony of Na- 
ture which isso painfully felt when we see the exertions and 
sacrifices of a life culminating in the formation of a wise and 
noble mind, only to disappear from the world when the time 
has just arrived at which the world seems about to begin 
reaping the benefit of it. The truth that life is short and art 
is long is from of old one of the most discouraging parts of 
our condition ; this hope admits the possibility that the art 
employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may 
avail for good in some other life, even when seemingly useless 
for this. But the benefit consists less in the presence of any 
specific hope than in the enlargement of the general scale of 
the feelings; the lottier aspirations being no longer in the 
same degree checked and kept down by a sense of the insig- 
nificance of human life—by the disastrous feeling of ‘not 
worth while.’ The gain obtained in the increased induce- 
ment to cultivate the improvement of character up to the 
end of lite, is obvious without being specified.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN, 

Bisuican ano Tueoiocwat.—The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance, by Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., to which the 
publishers have added a History of the Vatican Council, the Syllabus of 
Errors and the Vatican Decrees; Forever Lost, a vol. of discourses on 
eternal punishment, by Prof. L. T. Townsend, author of Credo; Helps to 
a Life of Prayer, by Rev. J. M. Manning, D. D.; Religion as Affected by 
Modern Materialism, by James Martineau, LL. D., with an Introduction 
by Rey. Henry W. Bellows, D. D., a Unitarian view of this much discussed 
subject; Supernatural Religion, an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation, an elaborate anonymous assault on Christianity, which has 
attracted considerable attention in England. 

Scientiric AND PuinosopuicaL.—Tyndall’s Belfast Address, with an 
appended article on Scientific Materialism, and a second Preface replying 
to his critics; Teaching, is Ends and Means, by Henry Calderwood, 
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LL. D., Professer of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh; 
Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, by George Smith, with numer- 
ous illustrations, maps, &c.; Histology and Histo-Chemistry of Man, by 
Heinrich Frey, translated by Arthur E. J. Booker, and revised by the au- 
thor, a learned treatise on the composition and structure of the human 
body; Descent and Darwinism, by Prof. Oscar Schmidt (International 
Scientific Series). 

Historica anp Biocraruicat.—A Brief History of -Culture, by John 
S. Huttell; The Houses of Lancaster and York, by James Gairdner; 
Young Folks History of the United States, by F. W. Higginson; Life of 
Its Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, Vol. I., by Theodore Martin, 
with portraits and views, a very interesting biography of a remarkable 
man; Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, comprising portions of his diary from 
1795 to 1848, by Chas. Francis Adams, Vol. IV.; The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, written by Himsel!, by John Bigelow, in three vols. 

Traveis, &c.—IJsmalia, « Narrative of the Expedition to Africa for the 
Suppression of the slave trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt, 
by Sir Samuel Baker, Pasha, M. A., F. R.S., &c.; Dr. Livingstone’s 
Last Journals, from 1865 to his death, with Maps and Illustrations, by 
Horace Waller, F. R. G.S.; Spazn, a vol. on Art Remains and Art Real- 
ities, by H. W. Barclay, M. D.; The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China 
and China, or Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence abroad, by 
J. Thompson, F. R. G.38.; Africa, by C. H. Jones, numerous illustra- 
tions, a condensed account of African Explorations from the leading wri- 
ters since the days of Herodotus. 

Ernxo.ogy.— The Native Races of the Pacific States of North Amer- 
éca, Vol. L., by Hubert Howe Bancroft, to be completed in five vols. 

Portry.— The Evangel, in verse, by Abraham Cole, M. D., LL. D. 

MisceLLangous.— The Communestic Societies of the United States, by 
Chas. Nordhoff, see notice in this number of Review; The Myth of the 
Rhine, Translated from the French of X. B. Saintaine by Prof. Schele De 
Vere; Nature and Culture, by Harvey Rice; The Romance of the 
English Stage, by Percy Fitzgerald, M. A., F. R. A. 


GERMAN. 


Braticat.—The Johannine Origin of the Fourth Gospel, by C. K. 
Luthardt. 221 pp. 

The author defends the genuineness of the the fourth gospel, against 
which the severest attacks of the negative criticism have recently been 
directed. Luthardt gives a list of 287 controversial writings on this sub- 
ject, which have appeared since 1792. A history of the recent attacks on 
the gospel is given, together with the external and internal evidences in 
favor of its genuineness. ‘The author attributes the differences between 
the Gospel and the book of Revelation to the differences in their subjects 
and aims. 
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The sixth part of Dr. J. C. Hoffmann’s learned work on the New Testa- 
ment, has appeared. It contains a commentary on the epistles to Titus 
and Timothy. 322 pp. 

The voluminous work of Dr. Th. Kliefoth, on the “Revelation of John,” 
is now completed. The third volume was recently published, containing 
354 pp. 

Systematic Tueotocgy.—The Biblical Doctrine of the Old and New 
Testaments. Third volume, second part, 500 pp. By Dr. H. Ewald. The 
third volume treats of Dogmatics, and this second part treats of Cosimo- 
logy and Anthropology. The author discusses, among other things, the 
nature of the world; the Divine purpose in creation, and how it is real- 
ized ; Sin, its disturbing influences and how they are removed ; man's uc- 
cess to God; and the doctrine of immortality. 

The most important work that has for some time appeared on dogmatics, 
is undoubtedly the great work of Prof. Dr. A. Ritschl, on the Christian 
doctrine of “Justification and Reconciliation. The third volume re- 
cently published contains the positive development of the doctrine. 598 
pp. This volume completes the work. Under “The idea of Justification,’’ 
the author discusses the nature of justification, the divine element in it 
and its effect on man ; or the objective and the subjective elements in jus- 
tification. Under the presuppositions of the doctrine he considers the 
doctrine of God, of sin, and of the person and work of Christ. The au- 
thor also discusses the results of justification. Ritschl, who was once a 
member of the Tuebingen school, in this volume subjects Socinianism 
and Rationalism to severe criticism, and refutes the arguments of Strauss 
in his last work, ‘The Old and the New Faith.’’ The work is pronounced 
by a German critic, learned, critical, thorough, and systematic, a great 
theological work and a hopetul sign of the times.’’ 

Zinzendorf’s Theology, By Dr. H. Plitt, Third volumé, 229 p. In this, 
the last volume of the series, the author gives an account of the theology 
of Zinzendorf during the last decade of his life, from 1750—1760. He 
discusses, 1, The doctrine of God and Christ; 2. Sin; 3. the state of be- 
ing in Grace, the holy life, and the Church. 

Dogmatics, by Prof. Dr. A. F. C. Vilmar. First part, 392 pp. This 
work is posthumous, edited by Dr. K. W. Piderit. It consists of lectures 
delivered to students while Vilmar was theological professor. The author 
was one of the leaders of the strictest Lutheranism, and was renowned for 
the severity and harshness of his polemics. This volume contains, be- 
sides the Introduction, I. Theology, II. Anthropology. The second vol- 
ume will contain the Soteriology, the doctrine of the Church, and the 
Eschatology. 

Fundamental Dogmatics, by Prof. Dr. T. H. Voigt. 685 pp. This is 
a systematic, historico-critical investigation and apologetic exposition of 
the fundamental subjects of Christian dogmatics. The Introduction treats 
of the idea, the necessity, and the arrangement of fundamental dogmatics 
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The following subjects are then discussed : Religion in general ; Revealed 
Religion ; the records of the Revealed Religion ; the science of Revealed 
Religion. It is the aim of the author to draw all the Christian doctrines 
directly from the Scriptures. He in fact makes dogmatics synonymous 
with what the Germans call Biblical Theology or Biblical Dogmatics. 

The Christian Faith according to the Confession of the Lutheran 
Church. By Dr. B. A. Langlein, 312 pp. The author, who was court- 
preacher in Dresden, aimed in a series of lectures to prove the Scriptural 
character of the doctrines of the Lutheran Confession. The volume con- 
tains 14 lectures on the following subjects: Religion, Revelation, Faith ; 
God ; the Trinity ; Creation, Preservation and Government of the world ; 
Man, his primitive condition and the fall ; the Scriptural doctrine of Sin 
and its author, Satan; Election; the Mediator; the work of the Media- 
tor; the order of Salvation ; the appropriation of salvation, or the means 
of grace, the word and the sacraments ; Baptism and the Lord's Supper ; 
the Church ; Eschatology. 

Apologetic-Scientific Justification of Christianity. First part, 442 pp. 
By J. H. A. Ebrard. ‘The author, professor at Erlangen, is well known as 
the author of various learned works in defence of Christianity. His ser- 
vices have been specially valuable in defending religion against the attacks 
of Strauss and the Tuebingen school. This book is not intended solely 
for theologians, but for thinking men generally. He pays special atten- 
tion to the objection raised against Christianity by scientific men. The 
work is divided into two parts. The first discusses the real character 
of Christianity, the second discusses the systems that oppose the Chris- 
tian religion. In the latter he considers the materialistic systems of the 
day. 

Catholicism and Protestantism, 182 pp., is by the well known Danish 
theologian, Dr. H. Martensen. The Papist rests his security on authority; 
the Protestant rests his assurance of salvation on a living faith. Starting 
with this fundamental distinction the author discusses the differences be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism. The book is a translation from the 
Danish. 

The Symbols and their doctrines, 60 pp., anonymous, discusses the 
same subject. The controversies with Romanism and Materialism are the 
oceasion of numerous works. The condition of the Church in Germany, 
civil marriage, and other question of the day, have also produced quite an 
extensive literature. This consists chiefly of published sermons and lec- 
tures, and of brochures, though larger works are also called forth by these 
controversies, especially on the subject of Romanism and Materialism. 

In the department of history of dogmas, a book of 100 pp., by C. L. 
Leimbach, has been published on Tertullian’s Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. A second edition has appeared of Dr. F. Woerter’s work on Pe- 
lagianism, its origin and its doctrine, a contribution to the history of the 
dogma of grace and freedom. 423 pp. 
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Howreticat.—The second volume of Dr. A. Broemel’s homiletical work 
has appeared, entitled “Homiletische Characterbilder.”’ 233 pp. The 
author gives a kind of biographical history of preaching, from Luther to 
the present time. The second volume treats of Herder, Reinhard, Men- 
ken, Theremin. Hofacker, Tholuck, Beck, Loehe, Muenkel, and C. F. W. 
Walther. as preachers. The different method of these preachers are de- 
scribed and criticised. J. HH. W.S. 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
42 North 9th street, Philadelphia. 

The Rich Man and the Poor Man. From the German of Gustav Nier- 
itz. By Rev. Wm. H. Gotwald, A. M. pp. 120. 1875. 

The Herdsman of Dambach ; or ‘Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, Saith 
the Lord.’’ From the German of Philip Kirber. By Sarah A. Flory. 
pp. 156. 1875. 

Three Bank Notes. From the German of Franz Hoffmann. By Miss R. 
H. Shively. pp. 170. 1875. 

These are three new volumes of the well-known and popular ‘Father- 
land Series.’’ It is some time since we have had any of these volumes 
appearing, and many readers will hail this addition with special delight. 
We think these among the very best of the Series. So far as the material 
part is concerned—the paper, printing, binding, and general make up— 
they are unsurpassed by the the publications of any other establishment: 
and in the more important part, the sentiments contained and lessons in- 
culcated, they are greatly superior to the mass of our Sunday School lit- 
erature. ‘They are entirely free from any mere sickly sentimentalism, or 
love stories, such as are too common at the present day in books designed 
for the young. The tone of the books is healthy, and the reading of them, 
whether by young or old, cannot fail to make a salutary impression. We 
speak after reading them for ourselves and cordially recommend them as 
good for the heart and soul. 

The Rich Man and the Poor Man shows the vanity of wealth and lux- 
ury without piety, and the value of humble patience and meckness in well 
doing, trusting in the Lord. It illustrates the text, “For what shall ct 
profit a man, ¢f he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul.’ 

The Herdsman of Dambach gives us a view of that period so famous 
and terrible in history—‘‘The Thirty Years’ War’’—and points the text, 
‘*Vengeance ts Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.”’ 
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Three Bank Notes gives us some deeply interesting observation and 
experience in the changing scenes of life. The misery of a cold, selfish, 
unprincipled nature, and the luxury of a kind, generous, sympathetic one, 
are strongly portrayed. Virtue and vice are shown to bring their own 
reward, 

These publications deserve and ought to receive the liberal encourage- 
ment of the Church. They have an extended popularity outside of our 
own Church, and are favorites in many families and Sunday Schools, It 
would greatly aid the Board of Publication if pastors and Sunday Schools 
would help to circulate its volumes, and when they are of so worthy a 
character as these are, no argument or appeal should be necessary to se- 
eure this end. They should go into every family and Sunday School 
throughout the Church, and there is no good reason why they should not 
have a large reading throughout the land. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 

Assyrian Discoveries: An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on 
the site of Nineveh, during 1873 and 1874. By George Smith, of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, Author of “His- 
tory of Assurbanipal,’’ ete., ete.—With Illustrations. pp. xvi; 461. 

[Through J. B. Lippincott & Co.] 

The author of this volume has had, as he tells us, from his youth, a 
taste for Oriental studies, and has taken great interest in Eastern explora- 
tions and discoveries. Since 1866 especiatly he has been devoted to such 
pursuits, and with a view to settle some questions in Bible history. His 
first important investigations were in connection with the casts and in- 
scriptions of Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the British Museum. Here he suc- 
ceeded in deciphering quite a number of inscriptions, throwing much light 
on questions of Old Testament history. Not the least interesting of these 
discoveries were a religious calendar of the Assyrians, in which every 
month is divided into four weeks, and the seventh days, or “Sabbaths,’’ 
are marked out as days on which no work was to be undertaken, and the 
tablets containing the Chaldean account of the deluge. The publication 
of some of these important discoveries awakened such an interest that the 
proprietors of the ‘‘Daily Telegraph’’ offered to advance the sum of one 
thousand guineas for fresh researches at Nineveh. This volume embodies 
accounts of the two visits of Mr. Smith to the East, and the results of his 
excavations and studies. On the first visit, he left London January 20th, 
1873, and returned July 19th. The results of this visit were such as 
to deepen the interest felt, and he set out a second time for the East, No- 
vember 25th, 1873, returning again to London June 9th, 1874. The work 
is written in graphic style, giving a lively picture of what he actually ex- 
perienced in the prosecution of his undertaking, and throwing light upon 
the condition of things in the East. Although not a book of travels, it 
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furnishes some interesting facts, such as are usually found in works of 
this character, which make the volume all the more readable. But to 
most of those who read such a work, its chief value will be in the actual 
discoveries it contains, and the additions made to our knowledge of Assyr- 
ian antiquities. And here the value of the work is by no means small. 
In the few months which Mr. Smith was enabled to devote to the work of 
excavation, he obtained ‘‘over three thousand inscriptions and fragments 
of inscriptions, besides many other objects’’ of interest and value to the 
antiquarian. It adds to the value of what he obtained that many of the 
fragments of inscriptions found form parts of texts the other portions of 
which were already in the British Museum. These discoveries will throw 
some light on the history, mythology, réligion and antiquity of the people 
of Assyria. The most remarkable series of inscriptions is that which 
forms the tablets giving the Chaldean account of the deluge, which our 
author places about 2000 years B. C. Mr. Smith has furnished translations 
of the various inscriptions and texts, so that the reader is not compelled to 
look at what he cannot understand. Everything seems to have been done 
in the way of translation and illustration to make the volume intelligible 
aid interesting. Mr. Smith speaks very modestly of what he has accom- 
plished, and expresses the hope that his ‘labors may take the form of en- 
couraging further and systematic exploration of this important field.’’ 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the field from an estimate made 
by our author of a single point—“the excavations on the site of the library of 
the palace of Sennacherib at Konyunjik.’’ He says, in closing the volume, 
“‘T have calculated that there remain at least 20,000 fragments of this val- 
uable collection, buried in the unexcavated portions of the palace, and it 
would require 5,000 pounds and three years’ work, to fairly recover this 
treasure.’’ Many of the mysteries of the early history of our race are 
buried amid these ancient ruins, and it is to be hoped that they will yet 
be uncovered and the mysteries unravelled. The word of God is receiving 
confirmation and illustration from such researches. Many readers will 
feel specially indebted to Mr. Smith and his publishers for this attractive 
and substantial volume. 


The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost, with some Reference to current Discussions. pp. xiv; 402. 1875. 


This volume is written with great vigor, and at once on its appear- 
ance attracted considerable attention. Although published anonymously, 
curiosity would not long allow the author to be unknown, and it was 
soon attributed to the Rev. Dr. Parker of London, one of the delegates 
to the last meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. his authorship is un- 
derstood now to be undisputed. 

The work properly consists of two parts, respectively entitled, “Part I. 
Expository and Affirmative,’’ and “Part II. Critical and Controversial.’’ 
In the first Part we have discussed at considerable length the Person and 
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Work of the Holy Spirit. This discussion is carried forward not in the 
way of dogmatic statement and Scripture proof, but rather on the ground 
of admitted facts, and well known analogies, presenting an exposition of 
the manifold operations of the Holy Spirit as a Divine Person. ‘The writer 
himself says it is “theological and expository, occupying the Christian 
standpoint, and endeavoring to trace the outtine and establish the argu- 
ment of a positive faith.’’ The reader will find much in this exposition 
to quicken thought, to strengthen his faith in the divine teaching and 
promises, to comfort the heart, and to render more vivid spiritual realities. 

The Second Part will probably make the deeper impression. Here the 
author assumes a more polemic attitude, and deals very sharply and effec- 
tively with some of the materialistic theories and teachers of modern 
times. Some may object to his method of dealing with them, but he 
holds it to be perfectly fair, and is willing that the representatives of 
Christian truth may be subjected to the same critical ordeal. He deals 
with the authors as well as with their systems. He thinks we have in our 
forbearance yielded too much to the enemies of divine truth. He says : 
“Christian criticism may have been too lenient in assigning the proper 
value to the moral authority of ostensible destroyers of spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and possibly some objectors may have mistaken forbearance for 
weakness. In the second part of this work an endeavor has been made to 
show the moral issues which have always proceeded from a Sadducean 
creed, and also to point out the worthlessness of its science and logic when 
applied to moral questions. A great battle as between Faith and Un- 
belief has yet to come. There have long been wars and rumours of wars. 
but Armageddon itself is now evidently in the near distance. ‘The strug- 
gle will probably relate not so much to the mere facts of Christian history, 
as to the reality of Spiritual existence; man’s personal spirituality will be 
denied; thought itself will be still more emphatically pronounced but a 
form or expression of matter; and as a logical necessity, so far as these 
things are supposed to be proved, Christianity will be regarded as the out- 
come of a tragical mistake, and the entire theological idea be classed with 
the nightmares of paganism. ‘his is the manifest course of the contro- 
versy which is immediately impending. Christian men therefore are 
bound to show cause why they iusist upon retaining their old theological 
landmarks, and unless they give some answer to the persistent and boast- 
ful Sadduceeism of the times, they may place themselves in a false posi- 
tion, and lose, in respect to young and inexperienced Christians, the re- 
ward of being a tongue to the dumb.”’ 

The argumentum ad hominem is applied to some of these modern op- 
ponents of Christianity, and in a manner that shows their inconsistencies 
and lack of moral honesty. The exposure is such as should at least teach 
this whole class lessons of humility. A cause that is supported by such 
advocacy may well excite our suspicion. We commend this latter part of 
the work to both the friends and the enemies of spiritual truth. Believers 
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in a divine revelation will not feel strongly tempted on reading this volume 
to exchange their faith for that of this modern Sadduceeism. 


Epochs of History: Edited by Edward E. Morris, M. A., of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Vol. I. The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederic Seebohm, 
Author of the ‘Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, and More,’ with nu- 
merous Maps. pp. Xv.; 250. 1874. 

Voll. The Crusades. By George W. Cox, M. A., author of ‘History of 
Greece,’ ‘Mythology of the Aryan Nations,’ etc. with a Map. pp. xx. ; 
228. 1874. 

Vol. UL. The Thirty Years’ War. 1618-—1648. By Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, Late Student of Christ Church. Author of ‘History of England 
from the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Justice Coke,’ and 
‘Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage.” pp. xxiv.; 237. Is74. 

Vol. lV. The Houses of Lancaster and York with the Conquest and 
loss of France, By James Gairdner, Editor of “the Paston Letters’’ 
etc. with five Maps. pp. xiii.; 262. 175. 

The question of the best method in the study of history is one of in- 
terest both in theory and in practice. Whatever view may be adopted, 
there can be little doubt of the propriety and value of a special treatment 
of particular periods or great movements. Such a method serves to awa- 
ken a deeper interest on the part of both writer and reader, and to fix im- 
portant events and principles in the mind. The Epochs selected for this 
Series of Histories are of the deepest interest to the general reader as well 
as tothe scholar. It can hardly be otherwise than that these volumes will be 
found popular and receive a very large reading. They are brought out in 
a very neat and attractive style, worthy of the distinguished reputation of 
the publishers. It will be well indeed if such volumes can be made to 
take the place of a great deal of the light literature so much read by the 
young. Whilst commending the design and general execution of these 
volumes, we notice some inaccuracies which are inexcusable in works of 
this character. If accuracy of statement is in one place more desirable 
than in another, it is just where there is the least likelihood of the reader 
taking the pains to verify it, as in such volumes for popular use. It will 
surprise Lutherans and all others familiar with the great Reformation to 
learn, that during the Diet of Augsburg, “Luther and Me/anchthon were 
at Coburg near at hand,’’ and that Calvin ‘‘rejected transubstantiation, 
which Luther did not altogether.’’ The other volumes of this Series will 
cover important eras, and will be looked for with interest. 


Manual of Mythology: Greek and Roman, Norse, and Old German, 
Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology. By Alexander 8. Murray, Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. Reprinted 
from the Second Revised London Edition. With 45 Plates on Tinted 
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Paper, Representing more than 90 Mythological Subjects. pp. xii. ; 

368. 1875. 

This is a reprint of a second and improved edition of an English work. 
The sale of the former and less complete edition showed the appreciation 
of its value. In its present form, with the additions it contains, those 
who desire to consult such a work will find it still more valuable. The 
chapters here supplied upon Northern and Eastern Mythology will furnish 
just what many desire to know on these subjects. Nothing seems to be 
lacking to make it such a volume as the multitude of students and gen- 
eral readers need, for the purpose of consultation or for a more careful 
study. The publishers have done a good service, in bringing it out in so 
complete a form, and in taking the pains they have to insure accuracy. 


A Theory of Fine Art. By Joseph Torrey, Late Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. pp. xi. ; 290. 
1874. 

This volume contains chiefly the Lectures delivered by Prof. Torrey in 
the course of instruction in the University of Vermont. He enjoyed some 
peculiar advantages by visits to Europe to examine the great works of Art 
in the galleries of Germany, France, and Italy. These lectures discuss 
a subject of great importance in the work of higher culture, but which 
unfortunately receives too little attention in this utilitarian age and coun- 
try. The volume is worthy the careful study of the lovers of the Fine 
Arts, and contains much information that intelligent readers in general 
will be glad to possess. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. BOSTON, 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in India. By Rufus Anderson, D. D., LL. D., Lately 
Foreign Secretary of the Board. pp. xvi.; 443. 1875. 

This volume of Dr. Anderson on Foreign Missions in India, although 
the fourth in the series of the history of Missions, really occupies the first 
place. He was induced to begin with the history of Missions in the Sand- 
wich Islands, occupying one volume, which was followed by two volumes 
on Missions among the Oriental Churches. The venerable author has 
now, in this fourth volume, furnished a history of Missions by the Ameri- 
can Board in India. As this was the first work in which the Board en- 
gaged we have the history of the rise of Missions in this country. The 
leading facts are familiar to most readers interested in the cause of Mis- 
sions, but Dr. Anderson has performed a valuable work in recording them 
in the form of permanent history. We know of nothing in the history of 
Christianity since the times of the Apostles more deeply interesting. At 
the beginning of the present century no organization existed in this coun- 
try for sending the gospel to the heathen. The American Board is the 
oldest organization of the kind in the United States, and it dates its exist- 
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ence to the year 1810. It owes its origin to the application of several 
young men in the Theological Seminary at Andover to become mission- 
aries to the heathen. An interest in behalf of pagan nations was begin- 
ning to be felt among the Churches. As early as 1802, Samuel J. Mills 
consecrated himself to this great work, and in 1807, at Williams College, 
he unbosomed himself to some kindred spirits. In 1808 these young men 
associated themselves ‘to effect a mission or missions to the heathen.' 
Afterwards at Andover, Judson, Newell, and Nott were united with them. 
The names of the young men appended to the memorial which led to the 
formation of the Board, were Adoniram Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel J. 
Mills, and Samuel Newell. The names of two others, James Richards and 
Luther Rice, who had signed the paper, were withdrawn, lest the number 
offering themselves should cause alarm. Such was the apparently smal! 
beginning of what has proved to be so great a work. 

It is impossible in such a notice to trace the history of this work through 
this period of a little more than sixty years. This is done in the volume be- 
fore us, presenting the main facts and carefully gathering up the results. The 
first, two chapters are taken up with an account of the origin of the Board, 
with its first missionaries and the opening of India to the Gospel. At the 
first very great difficulties were encountered among the English themselves 
to the introduction of the Gospel among the inhabitants of India. Slowly 
but grandly the cause of Christ triumphed over selfish designs. In the 
succeeding chapters we have the history of Missions in the different Icca- 
tions and stations occupied by the Board in India. At the close of the 
volume there is a tabular view of the Missionaries sent to India, the date 
and duration of their connection with their respective fields, and a list of 
the Publications in the different Missions. No unprejudiced mind can 
fail to be impressed with the wonderful changes wrought in India during 
the period covered by this history, and also with the great advances mak- 
ing by Christianity in the heathen world. It must be remembered that 
this is only the history of what has been done by a single organization or 
through a single Board. Other agencies are at work for Christ in the 
same field. A reliable authority, a few years ago, in 1872, gave in India 
and Burmah “nearly 4000 mission stations of various descriptions, between 
800 and 900 missionaries, besides between 7,000 und 8,000 native teachers 
and helpers, with an aggregate church membership of 70,857, and a pop- 
ulation of nominal Christians of from 250,000 to 300,000."" We may well 
say, “behold what God hath wrought!”’ These volumes by Dr. Anderson 
form a small library on the subject of Missions, and are a most valuable 
legacy from one who has been so long identified with this department of 
Christian work. We hail with pleasure every such contribution to our re- 
ligious reading. These volumes must cheer the hearts of all who are in- 
terested in the conversion of the world and encourage them to go forward 
in the great and good work. They come to us like dispatches from a 
grand army marching on to certain victory. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


Lost Forever. By L. T. Townsend, D. D., author of “Credo,”’ “Sword 
and Garment,’’ *‘God-Man,’’ ‘Outlines of Theology,’’ ‘‘Arena and 
Throne, ete. pp. 448. 1875. 

This we regard as a very timely publication. There can be no doubt of 
a prevailing indifference on this momentous subject. In some ages of the 
Church the doctrine of future retribution has occupied so prominent a 
place in the preaching and religious publications, that the grace and love 
and mercy of God seemed to be overshadowed as with a dark cloud. But 
in these days we hear comparatively little of the sterner aspects of the di- 
vine character and government. The justice of God is little insisted on, 
and the ‘‘wrath of God’’ can hardly be mentioned without explanation or 
apology. The attractive side of the divine character—attractive we mean 
to imperfect beings—is constantly exhibited, and individuals are urged by 
the love of God and the pleasures of religion to forsake sin and live a life 
of holiness. To say the very least. we have gone to the opposite extreme 
from what was the style in former generations. ‘‘God is love’’ and the 
Gospel is a message of glad tidings, but there is ‘‘wrath reserved against 
the day of wrath.’’ There must be a reaction, and the whole counsel of 
God must be preached. It is beginning to be felt that our religion needs 
to have a larger infusion of ‘‘justice and judgment,” if it is to mould the 
characters and control the lives of its professors. 

Dr. Townsend is favorably known by his former productions. In this 
volume he writes as one who is really in earnest, and the subject itself re- 
quires earnest treatment. The volume can hardly be called learned or 
critical, and yet it shows the results of much reading and critical study. 
The style is florid, and his manner of presenting the subject rhetorical 
rather than logical. Yet the volume is methodical in arrangement, and 
the argument accumulates force until the conclusion is reached. No one 
can read it through without being deeply impressed. Instead of a simple 
appeal to text proofs, the author draws his arguments and illustrations 
from a very wide range, taking in some of the best sentiments and most 
solemn meditations of men in all ages. The deepest feelings of our hearts, 
the common experience of the race, the convictions of heathen sages and 
Christian saints are all summoned to bear witness to the truth. If men 
reject divine revelation it is shown that they are no better off, but far 
worse. The volume embraces nine separate chapters or discussions, with 
three Appendices. The discussions are on, ‘‘Avers¢on ;’’ in which the 
unwillingness of men to give the subject attention is considered: ‘‘Baszs;" 
in which the authority of the Bible is argued: “Désclosure;’’ presenting 
a summary of the Bible utterances on the subject, with the testimony of 
some eminent writers on both sides: “G'od-Nature;’’ a delineation of the 
divine character as gained from nature and revelation: “Human Nature;”’ 
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an examination of the character of man as seen in actual life and exhib- 
ited in the divine word: ‘‘Admznistration;’’ God’s government over men 
as seen in this world: “Judqment;’’ The certainty and character of com- 
ing judgment: ‘‘Hell, its King and tts subjects;"’ the place, subjects, and 
character of the world of perdition: ‘‘Duration;” the endlessness of fu- 
ture punishment. Some of these discussions are fuller and more satisfac- 
tory than others, but the result of the whole is a weight of proof and 
force of argument not easily resisted. The utterly unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of Universalism is shown. The Appendices are: A. Universalist 
standard works and principal Scripture texts, Orthodox works on Endless 
Punishment. B. Punishment as related to the Universal Good. C. Ex- 
posure of the Sins of the Righteous on the Day of Judgment. Altogether 
we regard this as one of the best books on this deeply solemn subject. It 
will be read where heavier and more elaborately critical discussions would 
be thrown aside. There is nothing in it to shock our sensibilities by a 
cold and heartless logic, without any room for religious sentiment or feel- 
ing. ‘The whole discussion is fresh, and full of striking thoughts, happy 
quotations, supported by divine authority. It would be easy to find some 
things to which we might take exceptions, but we commend the volume 
as suited to the times and calculated to do good. 


Young Folks’ History of the United States. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Author of ‘‘Atlantic Essays,’’ ‘*Army Life in a Black Regi- 
ment,’’ *‘Malbone,”’ ete. Illustrated. pp. vi.; 370. 1875. 

This is still another history of the United States. If we are to judge 
of the interest taken in the subject from the number of histories produced 
it must be very great. Every new work of the kind doubtless adds some- 
thing to the stock of knowledge, or increases the facility of gaining that 
knowledge. ‘This volume is professedly designed for “the young folks,’’ 
but we think some not so young will find it both interesting and instruc- 
tive. One feature of it we specially like. The author tells us ‘‘that less 
space than usual is given to the events of war, and more to the affairs of 
peace.’’ Too many of our histories for the young are little more than a 
recital of battles or an account of wars. ‘The illustrations in this volume 
add to its attractions, and the Appendix contains much valuable matter 
for reference. It is also furnished with a pretty full Index. It should be 
a favorite with the young. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Leonard Bacon. With 
Illustrations. pp. 485. 1874. 

Of all the men now living Dr. Bacon is probably the one fitted for the 
undertaking begun in this volume. He has recently celebrated the fiftieth 


anniversary of his ministry, so that he is a patriarch among the Churches 
of New England. He has long occupied a conspicuous position, and has 
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enjoyed the very best opportunities for study and observation in the line 
of this work. Himself a thorough New Englander, he has chosen a sub- 
ject most congenial to his taste and talents. He is well known as a vigorous 
writer as well as preacher. It would be wonderful, however, if Dr. Bacon 
did not, from the very fact of his position and surroundings, give a some- 
what highly colored picture of some portions of his subject and throw 
others into the shade. It could hardly be expected that he would be free 
from decided partialities, and whilst not writing as a partisan, he would as 
a matter of course exhibit things as seen through his glasses. We do not 
intend by this to impeach Dr. Bacon’s candor or fairness, or to disparage 
the merit of his work; but simply to express what is well to be borne in 
mind in reading the volume. 

The author himself tells us his aim and the design of his book. ‘“‘It 
makes no profession of bringing to light new facts from documents hith- 
erto inedited, or from black-letter books heretofore overlooked. It simply 
tells an old story, giving perhaps here and there a new interpretation or a 
new emphasis to some undisputed fact. My purpose has been to tell the 
story clearly and fairly, not for the instruction or delight of antiquarians, 
nor merely for those with whom church history is a professional study, 
but for all sorts of intelligent and thoughtful readers.”’ 

In carrying out this design he has given us, in the beginning of the vol- 
uine, his views of the early Christian Church, and how very speedily the 
New Testament idea was lost sight of, and was again restored among the 

inglish Separatists. After the sketch of ‘‘From the the Primitive to the 
Papal,’ and ‘‘What the Reformation in the sixteenth century did for 
Church Polity,’’ we have an extended account of the trials and difficulties 
of the Puritans and Separatists in England, The author wishes his read- 
ers fully to understand the difference between ‘‘Our Pilgrim Fathers’’ and 
“Our Puritan Fathers.’’ The ‘‘Puritans’’ and ‘‘Pilgrims’’ were very dif- 
ferent in their views and policy. ‘The Puritan was a Nationalist, believ- 
ing that a Christian nation is a Christian Church, and demanding that the 
Church of England should be thoroughly reformed—the Pilgrim was a 
Separatist, wanted liberty for himself and his wife and little ones, and for 
his brethren, to walk with God in a Christian life as the rules and motives 
of such a life were revealed to him from God’s word.’’ The principles of 
the Separatists led them to become Pilgrims, to go into exile, to cross the 
ocean, to seek a home in the wilderness. The history of their Persecution 
and Exile, the Church at Scrooby, their experience in Amsterdam and at 
Leyden, and until the landing of the Pilgrims, is all graphically described. 
It is only the latter part of the volume that gives us the account of the 
planting of the Pilgrim Church, and the difficulties it encountered in the 
beginning. Along with this we have an account of “the beginning of a 
Puritan Colony in New England, and what came of it.’’ The space de- 
voted to the Church in New England covers only a period of some eight 
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or nine years, closing with the year 1629. Whether the design of the au- 
thor, indicated by the title of his work, will lead him beyond this begin- 
ning of the Church in New England we do not know. Many will no doubt 
join in the wish that he might continue his labors, and not terminate with 
this ‘‘Genesis.’’ Dr. Bacon has certainty given us a very readable and 
instructive volume, and if it partakes somewhat of a panegyric of the 
Pilgrims and their principles, the reader may well pardon his enthusiasin 
for his cause. It would not increase our admiration for him as a man or 
a writer if he were less enthusiastic. He writes as one who has a “goodly 
heritage,’’ and is not ungrateful to or for the noble spirits who secured for 
themselves and their descendants in this western world, “freedom to wor- 
ship God.”’ 


David, King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D. D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 
pp. 443. 1875. 


This is another of the many volumes for which we are indebted to the 
pulpit of the present day. Dr. Taylor is the popular, and at the same 
time solid, preacher of the Broadway Tabernacle. He here gives us in a 
very attractive form the rich results of a careful study of the Life of the 
royal Psalmist. The general subject is by no means novel, but our author 
has managed to treat it in a fresh and interesting manner. These dis- 
courses, for such they are, differ somewhat from the bulk of sermons. 
They are not simply expositions of the portions of Scripture used as the 
basis of them, nor yet biographical sketches of his hero, but pictures in 
the life and experience of the King of Israel, presenting his varied experi- 
ence and the lessons to be learned for ourselves. The life of David is not 
treated as something so far removed that we can have no real sympathy 
or fellowship with it, but we are made to feel that he is one of the same 
great family to which we also belong, and that his experience may be our 
experience. The author says: ‘‘I have endeavored to give vividness and 
reality to the far-off past, and to draw from it lessons of ‘doctrine, of 
warning, of reproof, of correction, of instruction in righteousness,’ for 
the present.’’ Whilst availing himself of the best helps in studying the 
history of the times, he has made the moral and spiritual the predomina- 
ting elements. We are made to feel that life is something more than a 
series of outward acts, and that the true life is inward and hidden. The 
world in which we live is not simply matter, with its forces and laws, but 
one also of moral and spiritual powers, and by far the grandest and most 
important part of every true human life is that which relates to the soul. 
Dr. Taylor’s style and manner of presentation are such as to awaken at- 
tention and fix the truth in the mind. He is not sensational, but sprightly 
and earnest. It would be well if such volumes as this could take the place 
of many that now crowd the shelves of Sunday School Libraries, and are 
read in religious families. Too many of these volumes afford nothing but 
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entertainment, or feed a morbid longing after something sentimental. 
Here solid instruction is mingled with agreeable narrative. ‘The subject 
is real, and its application to our times and circumstances will not mislead 
as imaginary characters often do. This volume furnishes another proof of 
how rich the inspired volume is in precept and example, and how worthy 
of continued study. It is indeed a mirror in which individuals of al! ages 
may behold and study their own characters, and learn the richest lessons 
of experience, of the “work of faith, and labor of love, and patience of 
hope.”’ 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral, U.S. N., By James Mason 
Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. With a portrait and Illustrations. 
pp. 411. 1874. 


This is the life of one of our truly great and good men, and it is pre- 
sented in fitting style. The life itself, simply and truly presented, is the 
highest and best eulogy of the man. We are spared any fulsome flattery, 
and the subject of the volume is allowed to appear before us in his true 
manly dignity and Christian worth. Professor Hoppin has shown remark- 
ably good taste and judgment in selecting and arranging his material, 
presenting us a biography quite full without being tedious, and attractive 
without rhetorical embellishments. He is evidently in deep sympathy 
with his subject, but is never betrayed into anything that seems like flat- 
tery or exaggeration. He says for himself, ‘In this biography I have not 
indulged in highly wrought descriptions of military scenes and events, but 
with great pains have endeavored to keep on the exact level of truth, care- 
fully verifying every fact and statement by all the authorities at my com- 
mand, so that (though the hope may be a vain one) this volume might 
form a slight contribution to the material of future history, especially the 
history of the late war in one of its most peculiar and important phases.”’ 

From his birth in New Haven, Connecticut, September 12th, 1806, to 
his death, at the Astor House, New York, June 26th 1863, the leading 
incidents of his life are carefully given. As Rear-Admiral Foote spent 
most of his life in the service of his country, the volume contains a con- 
siderable amount of official documents interwoven with the narrative. He 
was the son of Samuel A. Foote, Governor of Connecticut and afterwards 
Senator of the United States. At the age of sixteen young Foote entered 
the Navy as acting midshipman. He was actively engaged in the navy, 
and served with distinction in various important enterprises prior to tha 
breaking out of the late war. He already had achieved a distinguished 
reputation, and was the executive officer at the Brooklyn navy yard. He 
was commissioned as captain, and in the Fall of 1861 succeeded Com- 
mander Rogers as flag officer of the flotilla on cur Western waters. Here 
he displayed great energy and courage, and rendered signal service to the 
cause of the Union. His name is identified with the capture of Fort 
Henry, the siege of Fort Donelson, and the capture of Island No. Ten. 
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For these services he received a vote of thanks by Congress. His health 
had been impaired by exposure and hardships endured. He was appointed 
Rear-Admiral and assigned to important duties, but his work on earth was 
done. He was no less distinguished for his integrity and earnest piety 
than for his patriotism and courage. He presents a noble and striking 
instance of the union of humble devoted piety with distinguished talents 
and public service. This admirable biography will help to commend 
Christian patriotism. It deserves a wide circulation. 


Politics for Young Americans. By Charles Nordhoff, author of ‘The 
Communistic Societies of the United States,’ ‘‘Northern California, 
Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands,’’ “California for Health, Pleasure, 
and Residence,’’ etc. pp. 259. 

Under our system of government the education of the young in the 
great principles of political science is demanded by the common welfare. 
Our national safety and prosperity are dependent upon the clearness and 
firmness with which the masses seize and apply the fundamental ideas of 
law and of right government. This volume is intended to aid in inculca- 
ting among the youth of the country, correct views of our political sys- 
tem, and true principles of political wisdom. It grew out of the author’s 
attempt, in a few letters, to instruct his oldest son in some of these 
matters. The work grew beyond the first expectation, and what was ori- 
ginally meant for one boy is here printed for the use of others. ‘The let- 
ters are thrown into the form of chapters, but the style of direct address 
is retained. We are glad to quote, from the prefatory statement, the au- 
thor’s fundamental conception of good government :—“I believe that free 
government is a political application of the Christian theory of life ; that 
at the base of the republican system lies the Golen Rule; and that to be 
a good citizen of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity, and to believe in and act upon the teachings of Jesus.” 
We need books for the young and old on political matters, written under 
the guidance of such convictions as this statement expresses. 

The author writes with great clearness and vigor, and makes his chap- 
ters interesting and attractive to the reader. His views of our govern- 
mental system, it seems to us, are in the main eminentiy sound, and some 
of them need to be specially emphasized and impressed on the public 
mind in these days in which the tendency to centralization of power is 
beginning to endanger some other principles just as needful to the preser- 
vation of our political freedom and prosperity. To some of his teachings, 
however, we are compelled to take exception. The range he would give 
“a compulsory school law,’’ compelling attendance of all children, both 
of the wealthy and the poor, for four years, “not in a school but zn the 
public or free school of the district,’’ is indefensible on the ground of 
either policy or right. ‘The public welfare as the supreme law,’’ may 
justify a statute compelling the education of all, but any enactment taking 
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away the parent’s choice of the school for his children, would be to trench 
upon a personal right too sacred to be invaded with impunity. The ob- 
jections which the author urges against Prohibitory Laws in connection 
with the liquor traffic, are both weak and in conflict with the theory of 
liberty which he inculcates. His arguments could be urged with equal 
force against all the laws which protect society from crimes against life 
and property. The ‘‘passions of mankind’’ are not to bend the laws tc 
their side against the safety of society. The volume, however, has so 
much that is good, that it is ungracious to dwell on the few objectionable 
things it contains. With its excellent aim and spirit, and generally sound 
views of government, the book will be a useful help in training the young 
for the high responsibilities of American citizenship. 


The Communestic Societies of the United States ; From Personal Visit 
and Observation: Including detailed accounts of the Economists, Zoar- 
ites, Shakers, The Amana, Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and other 
existing Societies, their Religious Creeds. Social Practices, Numbers, 
Industries, and Present Condition. By Charles Nordhoff, author of 
‘‘Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands,’’ etc. With 
Illustrations. pp. 349. 1875. 


Our times are marked by an unusual interest in social science, and 
earnest discussion of the various problems it involves. The questions 
connected with the relations of capital and labor, and the condition and 
welfare of the working classes, have come into marked prominence in our 
literature. This well gotten out octavo volume must be classed among 
the works bearing on these questions. By the mass of valuable information 
it furnishes of the various attempts to reduce different socialistic theories 
to practice, important light is thrown on the general subject. In order to 
secure accuracy Mr. Nordhoff visited the various establishments whose 
history and peculiarities he has here presented. He has, however, by no 
means confined himself to the facts collected on such visits, but has used 
all other available sources of information to form correct views and put 
his readers in possession of reliable accounts. The volume is exceedingly 
interesting not only to those who seek for data by which to study the 
great social problems of the day, but to those whose curiosity is enter- 
tained by things strange and fantastic. The strange possibilities of hu- 
man nature are strongly illustrated, and those who feel that ‘‘the proper 
study of mankind is man,’’ will here find rare materials for their examina- 
tion. 

In an introductory chapter the author criticises very severely and very 
justly the Trade Unions, and shows how mistaken is the idea on which 
they are organized, and how antagonistic they are to the working men's 
own interests and honor. Following the account given of each Commu- 
nistic Society, he presents a comparative view of their customs and prac- 
tices, giving the Statistics, Communal Politics and Political Economy, 
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Character of the People, Influences of Communistic Life, Conditions and 
Possibilities of Communistic Living. To this are added a bibliographical 
chapter and an index. The Illustrations, of which there are thirty-eight, 
greatly aid in describing to the reader the life of the various Communes. 
Taking the volume as u whole, it is one of real and permanent value, form- 
ing a needed compend of the origin, history, and characterizing features of 
the Communal associations of our country. 


Remains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, 
Babylon, an dPersepolis, with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian 
Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, A. M., Associate Author, with H. M. 
Myers, of “Life and Nature under the Tropics. Illustrations. pp. 534. 
1875. 


This is more than an ordinary volume of travel. The journey, the nar- 
rative of which it contains, and which binds the matter of the book into 
unity, was performed by the author in 1871-2, in company with his 
brother, Henry M. Myers, who died before reaching home. The path of 
the journey is indicated in the title page. Besides his own journal and that 
of his brother, the author has made use of various authorities, of ac- 
knowledged reliability, in making up his account of the various Empires 
and Ruins, &c., presented to view. The volume is one unusually inter- 
esting. It takes the reader through scenes outside of the common track 
of travelers, and rich in historic associations—full of the memorials of 
the proudest works of man in the ancient ages of the world. The author 
has viewed those scenes with the eye of a genuine enthusiast, and has 
thrown the glow of his interest into his narrative, and into the historical 
statements wrought into the account. The intelligent reader is interested 
in the pictures of Eastern life, and will share in the author’s hopeful teel- 
ing in reference to the coming of a better day for those ancient lands. It 
is to be regretted that the author, whilst so justly claiming that our civil- 
ization cannot be given the East without giving it our Christianity from 
which it is inseparable, has occasionally expressed sentiments inconsist- 
ent with the right position of the Bible among books claiming to be divine, 
and exalted Confucius, Mencius, Menu, and Buddha to an equal rank 
with Moses and the Jewish Prophets. If views like these, now too often 
appearing, are to hold, we will have to reverse the work of the Apostles 
who allowed no compromise for Christianity with the claims of any pagan 
gods or the sacred books which pretended to reveal them. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart Mill, pp. xi.; 302. 1874. 


The publishers have brought out this posthumous volume of the dis- 
tinguished author in uniform style with preceding volumes. The paper 
and printing are most excellent. Of the value of this volume very differ- 
ent estimates will be formed. As we have given large extracts from it in 
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the body of the Review there is the less occasion for an extended notice. 
Differing most widely from much that the author has furnished us in this 
volume, and believing it open to the severest criticism on the score of log- 
ical consistency—Mr. Mill’s boasted specialty—we are nevertheless very 
glad to have this book. Indirectly, at least, the discussions show the 
weakness of the skeptical philosophy, and furnish a strong argument in 
favor of Christianity. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The Social Law of God: Sermons on the Ten Commandments. By E. 
A. Washburn, D. D., Rector of Calvary Church, New York. pp. 212. 
1875. 


This volume contains, after an introductory discourse on The Law and 
the Gospel, one sermon on each of the commandments. If they cannot 
claim to be of the highest order of pulpit discourses, they are at least 
plain and earnest presentations of most important moral and religious 
truths, with their application to the various social relations. The subject 
is not popular in character, and requires skill in handling, and that Dr. 
Washburn has succeeded so well as to create the request for the publica- 
tion of these sermons, is evidence that they are not without merit. We 
probably need more preaching on such topics. The world needs to under- 
stand that Christianity does not destroy the law or lower moral obligation. 
Too many want a religion without morality in life or holiness in heart. 
This volume may be commended as a popular exhibition of Christian 
Ethics. 


Christ and the Controversies of Christendom. By Rev. R. W. Dale, 
A. M., with an Introduction by Rev. L. W. Bancroft, D. D. pp. 60. 


This discourse, delivered before the Congregational Union, England, is 
one of great power. Its aim is to show that the preaching of Christ 
is the best remedy for the various controversies in Christendom. If it 
were scattered broadcast it would do great good. In reading it we are led 
to think more of the truth of the apostle, that the preaching of the cross 
is wiser than men. 


THE LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Way-Marks for the Confirmed. Translated from the German. pp. 99. 

1875. 

This little volume designed for ‘‘The Confirmed,”’ contains plain advice 
for those setting out in a religious life. Its value would not have been at 
all diminished by omitting some tinge of exclusiveness as Lutherans. A 
genuine church love, and firm adherence to one’s own denomination, do 
not require a bigoted prejudice against others. We cannot conquer sec- 
tarianism by cherishing its spirit and following its practices. 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Life of Christ. By Frederick W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S.; late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Master of Marlborough College; 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. pp. 472. 

We welcome this popular edition of Dr. Farrar’s Life of Christ. The 
merits of the work are unsurpassed by any work of its kind in the English 
language. Its success has been remarkable. Criticism, never willing to 
allow to a literary production a rank higher than its true one, has awarded 
to this book of Dr. Farrar the highest praise, and given it a place among 
the most brilliant works in Christological literature. The high apprecia- 
tion of its merits is, perhaps, best indicated by its rapid sale. Within nine 
months of its publication, it ran through ten editions, though issued in 
two somewhat costly volumes, presenting a literary success to which the 
annals of English theology afford no parallel. 

Dr. Farrar was eminently qualified and peculiarly fitted for the service 
he has here accomplished. He already occupied a prominent position 
among English authors. He was recognized as a ripe scholar, of wide 
learning and independent thought. He was thoroughly familiar with the 
methods and results of the recent skeptical biblical criticism, and all the 
latest forms of infidel thinking. His own intelligent faith was clear and 
earnest. The aim of the author is stated in his preface: “To place in the 
hands of the reader such a sketch of the Life of Christ on earth as should 
enable him to realize it more clearly, and to enter more thoroughly into 
the details and sequences of the Gospel narratives; * * to tell the 
full story of the Gospels in such manner and with such illustrations as, 
with the aid of all that was within my reach of that knowledge which has 
been accumulating for centuries, might serve to enable ut least the simple 
and unlearned to understand and enter into the human surroundings of 
the life of the Son of God.”’ 

This Life of Christ, he states, is ‘“avowedly and unconditionally the 
work of a believer. ‘Those who expect to find in it new theories about 
the divine personality of Jesus, or brilliant combinations of mythic cloud 
tinged by the sunset imagination of some decadent belief, will look in 
vain.”” Though not written with any dzrect and special reference to the 
attacks of skeptical criticism, the volume will be found abundant in real 
and satisfactory answers to many of the alleged difficulties in the sacred 
narratives. It is rich, all through, in the fruits of broad and varied learn- 
ing, placing before the reader, in the course of the work, an immense 
amount of explanation and information of the highest value. The style 
of the author is eminently popular. It is all aglow from his own earnest 
spirit, and rich in the beauties of a highly cultivated rhetoric. 

There are of course some views presented by the author which we could 
not endorse. We mention only one—one of importance as we believe, be- 
cause connected with the great question of the evidential value of miracles 
in Christian apologetics. Dr. Farrar justly lays great stress on the moral 
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power of Christian truth as shown in the history of Christianity. but in 
depreciating the value of Christ’s mzracles so far as to imagine that we 
have little or no need of them, we believe he has taken wholly indefensible 
ground. When he declares that. “to the belief of Christendom the Son 
of God would still be the Son of God, even if like John, He had done no 
miracle,” he makes an assertion which is contradicted by every just con- 
ception of the profound relation of the miracle to the divine Person of 
Christ. As He Himself was the great miracle-—being Himself the Pres- 
ence of the Supernatural in the world—these “signs’’ were not extraor- 
dinary acts attached to his liie, but they stood in organic union with his 
Person, so that His activity was necessarily the activity of the Superna- 
tural in the presence of men. ‘Had Jesus performed no miracle,’ the 
fundamental conception involved in His being the ‘‘Son of God’’ would 
be left without an essential verification and support, and the faith of 
Christendom would hardly be what it is. 

But the work is so thoroughly the work of an orthodox Christian faith, 
as well as of eminent Christian scholarship and ability, that it deserves, 
as it is receiving, g welcome and a confidence which but few books are able 
to secure. This edition, in one volume, is published without the Notes, 
Appendix, and Index, and brings the price of the work within the means 
of all. 


The Parting Words of Adolphe Monod, to His Friends and the Church. 
October, 1855, to March, 1856. Translated from the Fifth Paris Edition. 
1875. pp. 205. 

The name of this gifted and faithful minister of Christ is known in all 
the Churches. Many Christians will be glad to have these Parting Words 
of one whose life was so rich not only in the fruits of Jesus’ grace, but in 
wide and lasting usefulness. The volume contains twenty-five very brief 
discourses addressed by him to the Christian friends who, at his request, 
were accustomed to meet for worship in his sick-chamber. His sickness 
lasted two years, and he continued his ministry in this way, in spite of ad- 
vancing disease, to the end of his life. The discourses so preached were 
prepared without writing, and were spoken from his bed of suffering. His 
words were taken down with the greatest care, and the discourses repro- 
duced with almost ubsolute accuracy. They reflect his decided orthodox 
views, from a Calvinistic standpoint, and are full of evidences of deep per- 
sonal Christian experience and earnest faith. The spirit of Christ which 
breathes through them will help the spiritual life of the reader. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 


The Kingdom of Christ on Earth: Twelve Lectures Delivered before 
the Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover, By Samuel Harris, 
Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. Published 
by request of the Students. pp. vili.; 255. 1874. 
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These Lectures were delivered to the students of Andover Theological 
Seminary in December, 1870, and, with a single exception, have since been 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra. They discuss a subject of deep and 
permanent importance. The design is not to discuss the external aspects 
except as these incidentally come into view. ‘There is very little that can 
be considered denominational, although one can discern the author's views 
of church polity. The discussions are characterized by depth of thought 
and sobriety of manner. ‘There is very little presented for mere effect. 
They abound in substantial truth, Indirectly they are designed to prove 
the divine origin of Christianity. The author is very decided in his oppo- 
sition to Millenarianism. The XI. Lecture is specially devoted to this sub- 
ject. We quote at some length. 

“Millenarianism ‘keeps the word of promise to our ear, and breaks it to 
our hope.’ It dissociates the trinmph of Christ’s kingdom in the future 
from its antecedent progress and from the endeavors of Christians to ad- 
vance it. The triumph comes at last miraculously, magically, by the 
stroke of almightiness, with no dependence on previous fidelity to truth 
and right and God; by occasion, indeed, of the persistence and prevalence 
of sin, not of the persistence and prevailing power of Christ’s saints. 

Modern progress is humanitarian. Christian civilization is characterized 
by regard for man, by the recognition of his individual personality, which 
can never be absorbed and lost either in race or crganization ; of his 
greatness and the sacredness of his rights; of the principle that institu- 
tions exist for man, not man for his institutions; of the brotherhood of 
all nations ; of the obligation ‘to turn human endeavor in every line of 
thought and action to the promotion of human welfare. It will be char- 
acterized by the recognition of the Christian law of service restraining the 
self-assertion and rapacious self-seeking of individualism, and leading men 
to live not for themselves, but for others. In our modern apologetics we 
insist that the world owes these ideas to Christ. But the millenarian sys- 
tem has no place for these ideas. Christianity, as that system presents it, 
does not aim to renovate society by truth and love. It aims in the present 
dispensation only to save a few elected ones from the pains of eternal 
death, while it looks to the total overthrow of the existing state of society 
and the re-creation of the earth itself preparatory to the miraculous estab- 
lishment of a preternatural kingdom, having do dependence whatever on 
the present progress of Christian civilization or the Christian culture of 
men. It therefore repudiates the promise and hope of human progress, 
and declares them delusions of philosophy and rationalism, and no part 
or incident of Christianity. !t therefore must regard Christianity, in its 
very conception, alien from all efforts to put an end to slavery and tyranny 
and to reform social abuses, and thus it gives its support to an argument 
which is at this day prolific of scepticism, that Christianity is not in sym- 
pathy with human progress. It must insist that the one business of 
Christianity is to convert souls—to save a few, if possible, from eternal 
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death amid the hopeless errors, sins, and sufferings of the present state. 
President Lord, for example, declares that one of ‘the appalling practical 
consequences’ of the current belief is that ‘Christian men and ministers 
of the gospel * * * * are wasting much of their energies upon delusive 
schemes of educating, reforming and reorganizing society, with a view to 
its supposed development into a perfect state.’ 

“The Christian, it is indeed admitted, is required to work for Christ; for 
the command is: ‘Occupy till I come.’ But he is to work with the dead- 
ening consciousness that his efforts will fail to make the world better. 
President Lord says: ‘It is historically and certainly evident that hith- 
erto every tribe, nation and race of men on the earth—a few righteous 
men alone excepted,—have successively declined into greater wickedness, 
and that at this present time Christianity is spreading in the world in no 
proportion to the increase of the wicked population of the globe and the 
spread of atheistic. pantheistic, or polytheistic belief. * * * The rapid 
development of our present worldly civilization is more and more alien- 
ating society from God, and making it more difficult for his servants to 
preserve themselves in the simplicity of their faith.’ So it is to be until 
Christ shall come. Under the dead weight of this certainty Christians 
are to fulfill the command: ‘Occupy till I come.’ They are to toil and 
suffer, knowing that all their efforts avail nothing to establish the king- 
dom of righteousness and peace on earth. 

“In the light of the Christian promise rightly understood, we accept 
Christian work as a privilege, because in it we are workers together with 
God to save sinners from their sins, to multiply the’number of Christian 
workers, to hasten the deliverance of the world from its sin and misery. 
and to advance the Christianizing of civilization and the progress and 
universal prevalence of Christ’s kingdom. Work thus becomes a part of 
the Christian's education. It trains him to love all men as Christ did, to 
be valiant for the truth, and to be strong in faith and hope; it devel- 
ops a broad and intense interest in humanity and in all that affects hu- 
man welfare, and creates a large-hearted, genial, and healthful Christian 
manhood. Millenarianism, teaching the inevitable failure of all efforts to 
reform and renovate society, deadens the interest in human affairs, trains 
the Christian to disgust with life and a desire to flee from the world in 
order to save himself from its dangers, and to nurse his own spiritual emo- 
tions in retirement rather than to interest in toil for the world’s renova- 
tion. It trains him to a longing to die in order to escape from the toil 
and conflicts of the Christian—a saintliness which is ungenial, ghastly, 
and remote from all the interests of human life.’’ 


An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. By John 
W. Haley, M. A., with an Introduction by Alvale Hovey, D. D., Profes- 
sor in the Newton Theological Institution. pp. xii.; 473. 1875. 


This volume is evidently the result of a great deal of pains-taking study, 
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and treats of a subject that has perplexed many readers of the Bible. The 
inspired volume contains a great many apparent discrepancies or inconsis- 
tencies, and the author has set himself to examine and explain them. 
That the value of his labors may be duly estimated, the design of the wri- 
ter must be distinctly understood. Ile does not aim to meet objections to 
the Bible drawn from external sources, but simply those which are within 
the book itself. The alleged contradictions or discrepancies between dif- 
ferent statements of the writers. Hence it touches only a single class of 
objections to the Bible.as a divine revelation. We suppose that many 
readers of the Bible have felt the need of something of the kind, and this 
seems to be the first attempt in English to give anything like a general or 
complete treatise on the subject. Individual cases have been considered, 
or those belonging to single books, but here the attempt is to comprehend 
the whole in a single volume, and to treat the subject in a systematic 
form. With this view the work is divided into two parts. The first part 
contains chapters on, The Origin of the Discrepancies; Design of the Dis- 
crepancies; and Results of the Discrepancies. Part second, Doctrinal 
Discrepancies; Ethical Discrepancies; Historical Discrepancies. To these 
are added a Bibliographical Appendix, Index of Scripture Citations, and 
yeneral Index. Every reasonable care seems to have been exercised to 
insure accuracy and to make the volume complete. The whole number of 
cases considered, we are told, is nearly nine hundred. There are great 
difficulties in executing a work of this kind. Some discrepancies require 
a lengthy and critical discussion; others scarcely deserve mentioning. 
Different individuals will take different views as to the best mode of recon- 
ciling the difficulties in particular cases. No one writer is like to satisfy 
all, or even to given general satisfaction. These and other difficulties 
seem to have been apprehended by the author. We cannot say that he 
has satisfied us that his views are correct. No doubt the intelligent reader 
will frequently dissent from the conclusion reached. But without claim- 
ing that the volume removes all difficulties, or is free from all objections, 
it undoubtedly contains a very large amount of real truth and sober judi- 
cious thinking. Many apparent discrepancies are happily removed. The 
author has done a good work in showing how many of these arose, and 
what uses they serve. We can well imagine that his task was not an in- 
viting one, and many will doubtless think that he has only the chaff for 
his pains. But we can see great gains from such studies. The author 
las told us of some of the happy results of the study to himself. ‘I may 
be allowed to say that the more thoroughly I have investigated the subject 
the more clearly have I seen the flimsy and disingenuous character of the 
objections alleged by infidels. And, whether or not my labors shall result 
in inducing a similar belief in the minds of my readers, I cannot but avow 
as the issue of my investigations, the profound conviction, that every 
difficulty and discrepancy in the Scriptures is, and will yet be seen to be, 
capable of a fair and reasonable solution.’’ We can commend the work 
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as candid, sober, judicious, and worthy the study of those who need such 
a help in examining the word of ‘God. The full Index of Scriptural cita- 
tions will enable any one to turn at once to any passage that is encum- 
bered with such difficulty. 


WM. RUTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


An Inquiry into the Usaye of Baxri2@, with a view to its application 
to Scripture Baptism. By James W. Dale, D. D. 


ist. Classic Baptism. An Inquiry into the Meaning of the word Bazriéw, 
as determined by the usage of Classical Greek Writers. By James W. 
Dale, D. D., Pastor of the Media Presbyterian Church, Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pa. (1867.) Fourth Edition. pp. 354. 1872. 

2d. An Inquiry into the Usage of Bamriéa, and the nature of Judaic 
Baptism, as shown by Jewish and Patristic Writers. By James W. 
Dale, D. D. (1867.) Third Edition. pp. 400. 1873. 

3d. An Inquiry into the Usage of Bamrié@ and the nature of Johan- 
nic Baptism, as exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. By James W. Dale, 
Db. D. (1871.) Second Edition. pp. 420. 

4th. An Inquiry into the Usage of Bamriée@ and the nature of Christic 
and Patristic Baptism, as exhibited in the Holy Scriptures and Patristic 
Writings. By James W. Dale, D. D. pp. 630. 1874. 


These volumes are a monument of patient industry, learned research, 
and careful analytical investigation. Nothing has appeared in this coun- 
try to compare with them on the subject discussed. They are the result 
of most of a life work in the department of study, and the author has 
placed the whole Church under obligation by his self-denying labors. An 
extended review of the work, now completed, prepared for this number of 
our Review, has been crowded out, but will appear as the opening article 
of the next number. All we deem necessary at present is to call the at- 
tention of our readers to this very thorough and learned discussion, and 
to congratulate both the author and his publishers upon its completion. 
There are some views maintained to which we cannot yield our assent, but 
they do not at all affect the general discussion or the conclusions reached. 
We now speak of the work as a whole, and most cordially comment it to 
all who desire a thorough discussion of the usage of fazriaa@. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Floss Silverthorn: or the Master’s Little Handmaid. By Agnes Giberne, 
Author of ‘‘Aimee, a Tale of the days of James II.,’’ ‘‘Curate’s Home,”’ 
etc. pp. 367. 1875. 


This book really contains two entirely different stories or subjects. Be- 
sides the longer one, which gives the title to the volume, there is another, 
‘*Pieces of Silver,’’ by the Author of “Whiter than Snow.’’ Christian 
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truth is exhibited in an interesting and impressive manner, and the read- 
ing of the volume will improve the heart and life. 


The volumes of Drs. Hall and Storrs, containing lectures on preaching, 
delivered at Yale and Union, were received too late for notice in this num- 
ber. Also an additional volume from the Lutheran Board of Publication. 
Shaeffer and Koradi send various forms of Confirmation Certificates in 
German, which they have for sale. 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLIES AND BLACKWOOD. 

The Four Foreign Quarterlies, for January, and Blackwood’s Monthly 

Magazine, reprinted by the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, have 
been received, and as usual contain discussions of high merit. 


In The London Quarterly, among other articles, are “The Doctrines of 
the Jesuits,’’ ‘‘Life of the Prince Consort,’’ “Farrar’s Life of Christ,’ 
and ‘Judicial Investigation of Truth.’’ 

In The British Quarterly: ‘‘Papacy and Nationality;’ “lhe Adorn- 
ment of St. Panl’s;’’ “The Bible’s Place in a Science of Religion;’’ 
‘*Erasmus—His Character.”’ 


In The Edinburgh Review: “Mill's Essays on Theism,” ‘Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Indian Administration,’’ “The Progress of Law Reform in 
England,’’ “The Heart of Africa and the Slave Trade. 


In The Westminster Review: “John Stuart Mill's Three Essays on Re- 
ligion,’’ The Bible and Strong Drink,’’ “Rocks Ahead; or, the Warnings 
of Cassandra,’’ “Aristotle,’’-“Charity, Pauperism, and Self-help.’’ 


The monthly numbers of Blackwood have brought excellent magazine 
articles. 
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